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- Another Landmark 


for Clemson 








@ Tilman Hall, a famous campus landmark 
at Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
South Carolina, has a new landmark to 
compete with on the campus. It’s a 
200,000-gal. Horton® ellipsoidal-bottom 
elevated tank that provides an 
ever-ready water supply for fire protection 
and general needs. Water in the tank 
is ready to flow, under dependable 
gravity pressure, at any hour of the 
day or night to meet peak loads 
or help prevent disaster. 
Horton elevated tanks are built in 
capacities to 3,000,000 gals. 
Please write our nearest office 
for further information. 





























Above, left to right: New 200,000-gai 


Horton elevated tonk and a 100,000-go/ 
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Chica 0 Brid e & Iron Com an Horton elevated tank erected in 1937 
at Clemson Agricultural College 
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Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors 


No space loss inside or outside. of building! 


Open straight upward, coiling out of the way! 
All-steel, all-year, all-weather protection! 


Preferred the world over for a half century! 


The world-famous, Kinnear originated interlock 
ing steel slat door combines the convenience o! 
coiling upward action with the extra protection 
of all-metal construction. No usable floor, wall or 
ceiling space is ever wasted. Materials or equip 
ment can be stored within an inch or two of the 
door, inside or outside the building, without 
hampering door action. Kinnear Doors are easily 
operated, either by manual lift, chain, or crank 
Or, they may be electrically operated from on¢ 
or more convenient points. Built to fit any open 
‘ing, in new or old construction. 


Heavily Galvanized — Doubly Protected 


Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors are noted for lasting 
resistance to the elements. Heavy, high grade gal 
vanizing provides 1.25 ozs. of zine per square foot 
of metal, per ASTM standards. Then Kinnear’s 
Special Paint Bond, a phosphate application, 1s 
added to insure thorough paint coverage and ad 
hesion. Write for the new Kinnear catalog. 


. ait 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING co. Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: 1600-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio © 1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, California 
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INDUSTRIAL ADVANTAGE, TOO! 







The St. Petersburg area 1s classified as a Class I! area by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, meaning that a surplus of qualified workers in every 
category can be found here. Our active file numbers approximately 4,000 
qualified workers seeking employment through this office within the past 30 
days; the new applicants seeking the advantages of living in St. Petersburg 
number well over 1,000 per month for the last 18 months; and approx 


mately 500 high school students entering the labor market each year.” 








Robert C. Simmons, Local Office Manager 
FLORIDA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


| have personally flown over these entire United States and have found no 
'. place that, from my plane, looks more beautiful than St. Petersburg, or 
CLIMATE and LOCATION that offers more combined advantages for working and living. This climate 
: rovides our employees with opportunity to enjoy a better balance between 
2,600 : - ansgy 
’ bh new residents move to Florida work and play. Most of us are hard core lovers of sun and recreation. Why 
each week knowing they will live. not build the plant in a climate where our employees can spend their 
happier, healthier lives. in St. Peters- n-working hours in healthful relaxation and play? 
burg the sun shines not less thon 350 
days a year. With unsurpassed whole- 
some recreational facilities, it is While potential suppliers are not as plentiful as they are in our Philadelph 
megs 1 ential supplie lentiful as they are in our Phi ia 
truly a city in which work and play ; area, we could find no serious obstacles from the standpoint of supply.” 7 
fitab! . ” 
are profitably combined, 


We have also carefully investigated the elements of cost and climate for 
business growth. Our purchasing agent visited here for approximately one 
month, and submitted a most comprehensive report covering his fincings 





R. 7. Sheen, President 
MILTON-ROY COMPANY 


CREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





ADVANTAGES 


NO State business tak, income tox or , One of the most important reasons we decided on St. Petersburg, was 
inheritance tax, Real estate taxes ere : scien at esinarn te hase lati eee: ee le ce 
low! Power and water are adcquate. Hm i @&;~ ie 
Excellent banking ond financing facili- 

ties. A wide variety of transportation 
facilities. Excellent schools! Well 
diversified industrial services for 
both manufacturing and marketing. 


The business factors which influenced our choice of St. Petersburg 
uded central location, fine transportation, the bright prospects for a 
ontinuing well-balanced increase in industrial and commercial growth, 
excellent schac hurch and shopping facilities, and the numerous recrea 


trona! and cultura! activities avaiable 


ant 





Judson C. Branch, Senior Vice President 
ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY 


+ @AST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
P CY, JACK BRYAN, Industrial Director 


: ST. PETERSBURG + FLORIDA 
| = WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND INDUSTRIAL BROCHURE 
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Book Review 


Mississippi Workers 
by 
B. M. Wofford and T. A. Kelly 


A comprehensive study of Mississippi 
workers—where they come from and how 
they perform has just been published by 
the University of Alabama Press. Ques- 
tions the study explores are: How good 
is the Mississippi laborer as an indus- 
trial worker? Does he compare favorably 
or unfavorably with the industrial work- 
erin other sections of the country? In 
Mississippi, where industrialism is begin- 
ning to achieve full stature, is the pri- 
marily agricultural-minded Mississippi 
worker able to adjust satisfactorily to in- 
dustrial conditions and demands? From 
the standpoint of its manpower, is the 
South a good field for industrial develop- 
ment? Will the prospective industrial 
manager, moving South, find in this re- 
gion a satisfactory or an unsatisfactory 
manpower situation? Are only certain 
Mississippians able to become satisfac- 
tory industrial workers? Have present 
employers skimmed the cream off the 
potential industrial labor force? Has the 
supply of the kinds of Mississippians who 
make good industrial employees been ex- 
hausted or do all kinds of Mississippians 
represent successful industrial em- 
ployees? Is the Southern Negro, as well 
as the Southern white man, an industrial 
employee of good potential? Is there a 
difference in adaptability to the indus- 
tria] environment between the urban and 
the rural Mississippian, the educated and 
the uneducated, the younger and the 
older, the worker with a farming back 
ground and the worker with manufac 
turing experience? 

In order to get at least a partial an 
swer to these questions the authors stud- 
ied three industrial plants in the State of! 
Mississippi. 

The labor supply in these plants was 
first evaluated from the standpoint of its 
availability. The conclusion is that in all 
eases the labor forces were found with 
ease. Though the time of hiring was dur 
ing the immediate postwar years, the 
suggestion is that Mississippi, and prob- 
ably the South, for a long time to come 
will have a great reservoir of labor for 
industrial uses 

The labor in these three plants was 
evaluated in comparison with labor in 
comparable plants outside Mississippi and 
with the national average in like indus 
tries. Finally, the labor forces of these 
plants were studied on the basis of group 
characteristics, such as age, race, educa- 
tion, former occupation, and rural and 
urban background 

This book is well written and concisely 
organized. It should prove of inestimable 
value not only to Mississippi Industrial 
Development groups and manufacturers 
planning to move to Mississippi, but also 
would be extremely helpful to any South- 
ern group interested in attracting more 
industry to the area. 

List price $3.00 





SCOVILL extrRUDED COLD-HEADING WIRE comidce srs, 70%) 


. +. because of its higher copper content and production by the Hot Extrusion 
process from uniformly sound Continuous-Cast billets ... virtually 

eliminates defects (when attributed to wire) such as split heads or shanks... 
“out of round” heads... inadequate filling out of heads and shoulders ...and 
rough “orange peel" effect. These are differences in quality you can SELL 

in your cold-headed products. 


Let us help you specify the proper closely controlied Scovill temper 

to produce more nearly perfect headed parts ... whether you 

require “flow” characteristics for heading, or “flow’’ pius essential rigidity 
for secondary machining. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 1108 East Wendover Avenue, 
Greensboro, N. C. Phone Greensboro 2-6186. 


Tae mitt PRODUCTS 


BRASS « BRONZE @ NICKEL SILVER ¢ ALUMINUM 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Business Buoyant 


Demand Continues Strong in All Sectors; Output 


Running at All-Time High 


The pace of business activity remained exceptionally 
swift during September and October. 

Decline of any degree is practically ruled out by all fore- 
casters for months immediately ahead. 

The only cloud on the economic horizon continues to be 
pessimistic forecasts for farm income for the present year 
and at least early months of 1956. 


Employment Also Gains 


On the manpower front better than usual pickups in hir- 
ing are reported currently by U. S. Department of Labor. 
The September nonfarm job total rose to an all time record 
for the month of 50.3 million, exceeding by 60,000 the 
previous September high reached in 1953. 

The gains made, however, were entirely in the ranks of 
finance, trade and service, so far as comparison with 1953 
is concerned. 

In other sectors such as mining, utilities and manufac- 
turing employment still lags below the 1953 figures, attest- 
ing to the long and rapid strides being taken in the further 
mechanization of industry. 

But even though the heavier branches of industry have 
not taken up all the unemployment slack left by the re- 
cession of 1954, there is evidence that the gap is being 
swiftly narrowed. In September the factory manpower dif- 
ference between 1953 and 1955 was ony a half million 


whereas in the preceding January it was well over a million. 


Industry, Commerce Boom 


On all other fronts the boom goes ahead unabated. 
Consumer buying at retail establishments continues at rec- 
ord levels. 

Business expenditures for plant and equipment are ful- 
filling predictions of ga’~s made earlier in the year. 

In addition, the business sector now is expanding invest- 
ment in inventories. By the end of July total business inven- 
tories, seasonally adjusted, had climbed to $79.2 billion, 
a rise of $2.3 billion since the first of the year, and only 
slightly below the peak level reached in 1953. 

Indications are that there will be further investment in 
inventories in the closing months of this year and probably 
into the first quarter of 1956. While some concern is being 
expressed over this development, it does not look as 
though current expansion is of a speculative nature, but 
= to bring stocks up into traditional relationships with 
sa 


Profits, Capital Up 


Tangible evidence of present prosperity is to be seen in 
operating reports of companies in practically all fields of 
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commerce and industry. Both working capital and profits 
are at or near all time peaks. 

According to the latest report of U. S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the net working capital of U. S. 
corporations continued to increase during the second 
quarter of 1955 reaching a record high of $100.6 billion, 
with the largest quarterly gain since 1950. 

As to sales and profits of manufacturing corporations 
the Commission reports that these were at an all time high 
during the second quarter of 1955. 

Earnings after taxes for the quarter are estimated at 
$3.9 billion, compared with $3.3 billion in the previous 
quarter, $2.9 billion in the like quarter of 1954, and the 
previous record of $3.7 billion in the third quarter of 1950. 

Sales during the second quarter of this year amounted 
to $70.0 billion, compared with $65.6 billion in the previous 

uarter and with the previous record of $68.7 billion in 

@ second quarter of 1953. 


Southern Prospects Bright 


On all fronts the South is showing to excellent advan- 
tage, with but one test in the offing. 

n fact on the farm front the South appears to be in con- 
siderably better shape than the country at large, with good 
chance that 1955 cash income may exceed that of 1954. 
While prices may be somewhat lower for such basic crops 
as cotton and cco, heavier harvestings are very likely 
to more than make up the difference. 

In industrial and commercial sectors the South is fully 
maintaining a position of par with the Nation as a whole, 
and is doing especially well in the field of manufacturing. 

The one incident which may test to some extent the 
South's ability to retain a front row seat will come next 
spring when minimum wage rates rise by law from 75¢ to 
$1.00 per hour. 

In a number of industries the South now has a good per- 
centage of workers who are paid at rates below the new 
minimum. ‘ ts difficulty Bly to be 

In only one industry, however, is difficu ° 
encountered. That industry is the low price apparel field. 
In this embracing work clothes and other garments 
largely fashioned from cotton, the South has been setting 
the price; and holding its markets largely by reason of 
competitive prices. It is likely that price increases will be 
necessary to cover the additional wage costs inherent in 
the new minimum and this will call for the same aggressive 
salesmanship in this field that Southern marketeers are 
demonstrating so ably in other directions. 

In other i such as lumber and stone-clay-glass a 
lower percentage of workers are now beneath the minimum 
and with these markets as strong as they are, necessary 
price increases are not likely to encounter much resistance. 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
First 8 mos. of 1955 with gain (or loss) over first 8 mos. of 1954 
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Business Volume by States ($ Million 
First 8 mos. of 1955 with gain (or loss) over first 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


MEASURE 




























































































Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 


South 
Other States 


United States 


lug 


1955 

$ 784 
$1,804 
$2,588 


July 


1955 
$ 544 
$1,431 
$1,975 


Construction ($ Mil.) 


South 
Other States 


United States 


Personal Income ($ Bil.) 
Avg. Weekly Earnings ( Mfg.) 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) 
New Mfg. Orders ($ Mil.) 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) 


Aug. 
1955 


$1,207 
$2,759 
$3,966 


Latest 
Month 


$ 305.0 
$ 76.33 
$ 33,636 
$ 28,723 
$ 43,907 
$ 35,070 
$167,358 


July 


1955 
$1,228 
$2,739 

$3,967 


Previous 


Month 
$ 305.3 
$ 76.36 
$ 32,896 
$ 26,100 
$ 43,855 
$ 34,390 
$161,748 


MM 1947-49 DOUARS) 


Regional Indicators 


Continiied from page 9) 


Aug 
1954 


$1.15! 
$2,464 
$3,615 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


South 
Other States 


United States 


Aug. 
1955 


$ 607 
$ 483 
$1,090 


July 
1955 


$ 603 
$ 478 
$1,081 


Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


South 
Other States 


United States 


National Indicators 


Year 
Ago 


$ 286.7 
$ 71.06 
$ 28,736 
$ 21.827 
$ 42,836 
$ 33,770 
$151,504 


Avg. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 
Carloadings 


Consumer Prices ('47-'49-=100) 


Retail Prices ('35-'29—100) 


Wholesale Prices ('47-'49—100) 
Construction Costs ('47-49=100) 


Electric Outpit (mil. kw. hrs.) 


Aug. 
1955 


$ 5,693 
$20,179 
$25,872 


Latest Previous 
Month 


Month 
40.6 
3,142 
114.5 
208.1 
110.9 
126.3 
55.917 


July 
1955 


$ 5,382 
$18,630 
$24,012 


40.4 
3,114 
114.7 
208.6 
110.5 
126.0 

50.924 


Aug. 
1954 


$ 4,604 
$15.88! 
$20,485 


Year 
Ago 
39.7 
2,708 
115.0 
209.0 
110.5 
121.9 
47,196 
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GOING PLACES ”™ the nation’s rwers 


with Cities Service... 


Cities Service petroleum products travel by fast supertankers...they also 

move by plodding barge over the nation’s inland waterways from Cities Service 
refineries to major midwest distribution centers ...today they are traveling over water, 
over land and underground in record quantity, to meet a record customer demand. 


cities ® SERVICE 


A Growth Company 





| SS Partin the 
a ~ South’s-Rapid 
| CTndustriall Expansi 


Central location to serve and sell the expanding Southern 
markets. 


oy An abundant supply of raw or semi-finished materials. 


Adequate sources of intelligent, easily-trained em- 
ployees. 


YY An unlimited supply of pure water. 


Plentiful rail, air, water and highway transportation 
facilities. 


o Splendid seaport facilities for export or import. 


Low cost, high quality fuels and an ample and de- 
pendable source of electric power. 


¢o A climate that’s pleasant all year-’round. 


Our Industrial Development Department will gladly supply confidential 
information relating to locations suitable for your type 
of business. There is no obligation. 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 
Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





NISTON — National Gypsum Co., Buf- 
ule, New York received bid from Daniel 
John J. Harte lant ‘Archts. - 
= mo Car Man- 
ufacturing Co. plans multi-million-dollar ex- 
and iniprovement program at Bes- 
semer ireient car plant. 
Ingalls Iron Works let 
contract to Daniel Constr. Co., 
for administrat ion building addition. Jack 
B. Smith, Archt. 
ep - H. Swisher & Sem, — 
Jackson 


os ae &.. ville, Fla., 
to Batso L West Point, Ga. ont 


$787H f ¢! in Ed. 
Allen Popp. tes P Woodward Ave Ave., Jack 


~~ &, Archt 
oa Brick. Inc. Inc., received 


bid um, ing, Co 
ville, Ala., $22,615 for office ‘building. 
Turner & Northin ze. Huntsville, Archie. 
FLORENCE — pper Cotton Co. nn 
office ae aaaition. Turner & Northing- 


GADSDEN — Republic Steel Corporation, 
te Bldg. eveland, O., plans $130,- 


fnpeneion program. 

MERY — Appleton Wire Works, 
. c/o Albert Kranchusch, received bids 
re alle manufacturing building. 
RIVERVIEW West Paint Mfg. Co. let 
contract to Batson-Cook Co., est Point. 
Ga., for mill addition. Robert & Co. Assocs., 

Atlanta, Ga., Archts. 


ARKANSAS 
Fn at mas K. Southerland, Citizens 
pune $150,000 pos mitry processing 
‘est ‘of Cit Sity RR. y 11. 


plant, west of Ce Co. Chicago, 
plans $500,000 t barite mining and processing 
ant. 


DORADO—Lion Oil Co. plans $300,000 
loading niant near Galion on Ouachita River. 





My- 
lan Mfg. Co. of. New York, plans $110, 


addition to $3 unnt 
PINE BLUFF — Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co. acyuired additional land trons St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Co. for expansion of 
its Pine Bluff bag manufacturing plant. 
SEARCY—Samuel Bingham Co., Chicago, 
to construct pant f for manufacture of indus- 


trial ru wn My 
SPRING | ae OEE Paper Co. 
plans $4,000 000 plant expansion. 


FLORIDA 


BROWARD COUNTY — Florida Power & 
Light Co. - contract to Bechtel ‘og = 101 
ifornia St.. San Francisco, Calif., for ad- 


at to power plant. 

AMPA—. acDonald, president of 

General Cable Corp.. "Tesmpa Fia., plans tel- 

ephone cable plant. Eliot & Fletcher, 404 
arion, Tampa, Fia., 


GEORGIA 
ATHENS—Chicopee Mfg. Co. 
to Fiske-Carter Constr. Co.. Box 480, Green- 
ville, S. C.. for addition to plant. The Mc 
herson Co., Box 2366, Greenville, S. C., 


Archts. 
ATLANTA — L. N. Newman, A ent, let 
contract to L. A. Miller, Noo Plum St., N.W., 
for distributing warehouse. Stambaugh & 
Jett, 3066 Rhodes Bidg.. Archts. 
ATLANTA — North American Van Lines, 
received bid « Ira H. Hardin Co., 
Ta “Mills St.. N.W., at $124,463, for office 
building. F F.E. Davidson, 1121 Dyson Dr. 


N. A 
‘ATLANTA—John Smith Co. received bid 
nkle 2 Co.. 806 Peachtree St. 
for alterations and addi- 
ldg. omas 


let contract 


t 
ATLANTA—Tile Contractors Su ply Co., 
Atlanta, let contract to Timothy MeCarthy 
Constr. Co. 3179 Maple Drive. N.E., At- 
lanta, at oy for office and warehouse. 
Inc., 931 Peach- 


Cars M. 1 
tree St. NEL eA Archts. 

BA BRIDGE—Rnea Mfg. Co. let contract 
to B.F.M.. inc... Box . Bainbridge, at 
- 702. for addition to enting. Dennis & 

891. Albany. Ga rehts 


nis. Box 
©0.— Boatwright Paint & Var- 
- Co., eens fore bid —, Simp- 


Co., St. 
lanta, at $87,579 for Ay and plant build- 


NOVEMBER NIMETEEN FIFTY- 


in yr oe. Jr., 1315 Victor Road, 
maaan, 48 Coca-Cola Bot Co. re- 
ceived bids Setiing eat. F. ee ceiple, 


NOUGH — So Shere Saw Works re- 
cal om, 128 WY. Sake, 


has $14,000, 
plait for newly organized Southern Nitrogen 
ne 


KY 
LOUISVILLE—General Electric Co. 
a vv Bad plant baad the manufacture of room 
a 


il 
1967, 





cholson Drive, Archts. 
ROUGE — Ethyl! Corporation re- 
ceived bids for ee But addition and al- 
terations to medical nel building. 
wy & Murrell & ~ 4 th, 1175 Nicholson 
ve 
Rickey Brocato received 


R CITY 
bids for laundry “building, a Trathe St., 
spetes Oe: to cost about $50,000. Louis E- 
Ricou-Brewster Bidg., Shreve 


Archt 
por a ATEN Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Corp., E. H. Sangwine, Works Mer., 
plans two more 
LAKE CHAR 
as $14 000,000 cement manufacturing 


plan 

MINDEN—Southern Bell Telephone & Tei- 
egraph Co. let neg to Southern Duieere, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1815, Shreveport, , at over 





New and Expanding Plants 


Reported in October 1955 
118 


First Ten Months of 1955 
1,058 


First Ten Months of 1954 
1,161 











Shion $ 


Peach. L < St. 


NS—Baro 
tional Lead Co., Richards Bidg., received ; ~ 
of $228,761 from Keller Constr. use build 
wharf and foundations for a ulld- 
ing, Industria Canal Turning 
Thompson & , 63 oR A Piece, 


Ane as He 
LEANS—Burroughs Co! ration 
let pA, to -—~2- Constructio: 
pd Howard Ave., for commercial building. 
Henry G, Grimoail, a3 Pere Marquette Bidg., 


ANEW ORLEANS—Bryce E. Dresseis & Co. 
ey sales, service and warehouse building 

t 7000 Washington Ave. Robe mmins, 
315 Maritime d reht, 

», + RLEANS — —y Aluminum & 
Chem Cae rp., Chalmette, let contract to 
Periitiat Rickey Construction Co., Drawer 
13128, 1530 St. on St., for modifications 
to anode paste Plant’ bu building 

NEW ORLEA Orleans Cold Stor- 
age & Warehouse Co., Tid. 6 fenne St., 
received bids for cold storage and warehouse 


Bad dial office building, Monroe 9 Ma 
Agugistens & Saggus, 739 


building in iota 
Associa’ ee at 

NEW ORLEAN 0) 

., 420 S, 


ae 


nw: 
wy #4 ¢ neat of Al oy. 
Hall, bids Soe beset, til 
oy industr rial were & 
Gea pa. » Monroe, 

Sten —j-gzistane Power & Light 
Co. plans 200,000 K. steam electric gen- 
plant. 
ey cr = 

E. 44th St. New age eS 
office, 1500 Carbon 


soins ea ainns pt dich St. gt 
xle 0. 
IMORE— Bal Brick Co. 
to manufac- 


=i nm St., ye tion 
turing building’ at 3500 E. Monument St. Van 
Rensse . Saxe, 100 W. Monument 8t., 
Baltimore 1, Archt. 
BALTIMORE — Ba 


Chemical Co. re- 
ceived bids for admin tion hiding. Clin- 
M Sandlass Cray- 





hway, let contract to Consol 
.. 20 E. Franklin St., 
office and manu 


datio 
LCAMP. Bata gnce Co, Ly its 
at Belcamp in Harford Count 
ane presi hot said cost will be. about 


SEX —C. & P yeleqnane Co. let con- 
tract to Steiner Const Co., 2122 Maryland 
Ave., % cae center padition Old Eastern 
Ave Selig Aye. Taylor & Fisher, 108 W. 
Ave. 6.5 St. Baltimore Archt 

— Westingh 


RT 
Gateway Cote F hw 


ved bid from W 

tractors, 323 E, 25th St., Baltimore’ 4 
.926, for electronic piant. Fisher, ! 
— 3 & Assoc., 1 St. Paul St., 
more 2, Arch 

MIDDLE BIVER—Glenn L. Marti Ca, let 
contract to The Wm. T. ns Co. 
Gieeituh shy Dales ah en 

n v gat angar n 
SPARROWS PO hiehem Steel Co. 


factor, 


tar Se 


FRIENDS 
Electric a. | 
30, Pa.. 





peaizows yt hae received “bids for service 
ulltine 

TOWSO N--Crown Cork & Seal Co., Rus- 
sell Gowans, president, plans $1,500,000 re- 
search and development laboratory on 143- 
acre tract on Cromwell Bridge Road. Lucius 
R, White, Jr., Archt. 


COLUMBUS — American Bosch Arma 
Corp. let contract to Neilson Myers, Box 1107, 
and D. S. McLanahan & Sons. both of Co- 
lumbus_ at $500,000, for addition to plant. 

MERIDIAN— Mississippi Power Co., Gulf- 
pert, let contract to M Lockard, Jr., Box 
1983, Meridian, at $121.823, for new ware 
house and service building. LL, 

929 W 2%rd Ave... Meridian, Archt, 

WINONA —- City received bids for u'tra- 
modern sewing plant building on Old High- 
wav _%1, to be oecunied by David Doniger 
& Co., Inc.; manufacturers or McGregor 
sportswear. Robert J. Moor, Box 164, Green- 

wood, Miss., Archt, 


missouri 

KANSAS CITY—Armco Steel Corp., 

dletown, Ohio, plans expenditure of 

Onn eon niant: in Kansas City, Tulsa, 

pe SOU Pion Cor ' 

, rex be 5 C 

Kissock Ave., plan factory addlilon South 
of present plant. 

(Continued on next page) 
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GALVANIZING 


Prompt Delivery © Zinc and Cadmium’ Plating 


Phone 


59-5401 


METALPLATE CO. aiinor in 





,—_ 
NASHVILLE BRIDGE CoM 


Le i eo a | 


i ee ae 





NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





(Continued from page 13) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

ACME-—Reigal-Carolina Corp. received bids 
for pnase 2 plant expansion. 
ALBEMARLE—The Albemarle Telephone 
Co. received bids for dial and office bullding 
J Peaso & Co., Charlotte, N. C., Archt.- 
Engr 

ASHEBORO—Acme Hosiery Mills, Inc., re 
ceived bids for knitting plant Biberstein, 
Bowles and Meacham, tne Archt.-Engr., 
Charlotte 
CHARLOTTE Fieming Specialty Co. re- 
ceived bid of 842.400 from Goode Constr 
Corp. for warehouse. J. A. Malcolm, Archt. 
CHARLOTTE—VParks-Cramer Co. received 
bid from Southeastern Construction Co 
Niarlotte, at $54,500, for 1955 addition to 
building Lockwood-Greene Engrs Inc 
Spartanburg, S$, C., Archts.-Engrs 

CHARLOTTE Republic Steel 
Cleveland, ©.. plan $250,000 warehouse 
tract let to J. A. Jones Constr. Co., 
lotte 

DUNN—Dunn Investors, In 
from Anderson Constr. Co 
ment manufacturing plant 
GREENSBORO —PEurlington Mills let con- 
tract to H. D. Barnes, Inc., for addition to 
executive offices 
GREENSBORO 
Corp. let 


Corp., 
Con- 
Char- 


received bid 
at $79,767 for gar- 


Southern Plasti 
contract to Paul P 
Burlingten, at $45,232. for Industrial build- 
ing Sechned| & Schnedl, Reidsville. Archts. 

ALISBURY Atlantic Acceptance Corp 
let contract to Wagoner Constr. Co. at $38,- 
150 for office building. J. R. Hartiege, Archt 

WAYNESVILLE Dayton Rubber Co. let 
contract to Z. B. Robinson Constr. & Engr 
Co., Asheville, at $66,757, for office additi 
Six Associates, Asheville, Archts 


OKLAHOMA 
TULSA—Armco Stcel Corp., Middletown 
Ohio, plans expenditure of $111,000,000 on 
plants in Tulsa, Kansas City, Mo., and Hous- 
ton, Tex 


Engr 
Thorapson, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
JONESVILLE Jonesville Products Co. re- 
eelved bid of $49.31 from Fiske-Carter 
Constr. Co.. Spartanburg, for 1955 addition 
to buliding 


MULLINS Mullins 
contract to E. C. B. ¢ 
$77,691, for 


Textile Mills, Inc., let 
mnstr. Co., Sumter, at 
iddition to mill. Wm. A. Faust 


V. & Dorothy S. Pick- 
contract to Cleckley & McGee. Inc.. 
at $69,485, for sales and service building. 
SPARTANBURG — Southern Railway Co.., 
Chariotte, received bids for freight car re 
building facilities at Hayne Car Shops. 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA—Mueller Co. plans $1,- 
000,000 exp ansion, including addition to office 
bu iding and r ine shop, replacing pres- 
undry ing new locker and shower 


Archt 
ORANGEBURG — J. W 


ens let 


Riverside Bakery Co 
Warlick Contracting 
r bakery plant on Riverside 


“ L EVE LAND — Peerless Woolen Mills, 
Joh nt Hutcheson, Jr., president. Rossville, 
ans new textile manufacturing plant 
“COOKEVILLE - Brown-Greer Baking Co., 
Knoxvi -~ plans warehouse for Kern's bak- 
ery pre rducts 

FAYE TTE VILLE 
New York, manufarct 
aperene weal , plans ultra-modern, air-condi- 
tioned p on l16acre tract on U.S. high- 
way 64 cost over $250,000. 

G REENEVILLE International 
& Chemical Corp New York, 
$400,000 mica plant 

KNOXVILLE — Cloverieaf Corp., Knox- 
ville, received bids for 2-story office building 
Lindsay & Maples, 237 Daylight Bidg.. Archts 

KNOXVILLE Vinylex Corp., Knoxville, 
to start first unit of new plant. estimated to 
ost $50,000, on 3-acre site in New Industrial 


Area 

MEMPHIS Delta Chemical Co. received 
bid from Fred Young for factory and ware- 
house. Hall and Norton. Archts 

MONTEREY—Elv & Walker, manufactur- 
ers of Boy Scout Shirts. plans expansion of 
plant Tow n recentiy voted $100,009 bond is- 
sue for niant enlargement 

ROC KWOOD aren Products & Chem- 

ul Corp Chattanooga, plans $2,500.0K% 
plant for sroduction of ferro-manganese 

TULLAHOMA—Chas FE. Parish of Tulla- 
homa purchased cortreiling interest in Lan- 
nom Mfg Co., Grinnell, Iowa, and four affil- 


to oe A 


Jonathan Logan, Inc., 
srer of dresses and 


Minerals 
to construct 


jated firms Plans to construct new plant in 
Tullahoma 


TEXAS 
ABILENE—Lone Star Gas Co. 
office building, estimated cost 
Oids Co., 325 Hickory St., Abilene, and Smith 
Warder, : a 1088, Grand Prairie, 
Archts 


Tex., Assoc, 

ANSON — City plans electric 
plant and distribution system; 
bond issue to be voted. 

BIG SPRING—Cosden Petroleum Corp 
plans $3,000,000 styrene plant as addition to 
refinery 

CELINA—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
let contract to Marlang-Stafford Construc- 
tion Co., 1012 West Brockett, Sherman, Tex., 
for central office buliding addition. 

CORSICAN A—Chattanooga oe Co., 
Selmon T. Franklin, 421 opiet $t., Chatta- 
nooga let « eres to Rg J niversal Bidg., 
Dallas, at $297,54 --— manufacturing 

lant. George Dank” 2 O01 N. St. Paul St., 
Jallas, Assoc. Archt. 

DALLAS—Carrier Corporation, N. Centra! 
Expressway, Dallas, seceeyen bids for office 
and warehouse building, N. Central ge 
way & Manderville Road. G. L. Dah , 2101 

St. Paul St., Dallas, Archt. 

DALLAS—Daitex Optical Co., 1400 Dragon 
St., received bids for Building at 1400 Dragon 
St N cCammon 

DALLAS—Lone Star Steel Co. let contract 
to Roland Construction Co., “ Greenville. 
for office building to cost $134,264 arper 
Kemp, 710-12 Thomas Bldg., Dallas, Archts. 

DALLAS — Southwestern | Bell Telephone 
Co. DBS Akard St., Dallas, let contract to 
Miller & Norton 4415%4 Belmont, for Emer- 
son dial puliding ote. Thomas, Jameson 
& Merrill Harwood, Dallas, Archts 

DALLAS — United Warehouse, Inc., 2815 
Main St., received bids for warehouse build- 
ing in Brook Hollow Industrial ann ts 

DALLAS—Floyd West & Co., 2101-3 Bryce 
St., rereived bid from Burford Constr 
Box 7082, at $49,796, for building addition 

rd & Assocs., 326 


lans gas 
C. 


enerator 
500,000 


c/o 


and alterations. Fred Bufo 
Interurban Fame" Archt.-Engr. 

-L PASO — Peso Electric Co. plans 
steam elec tric generating plant, to serve U 
per Valley Rio Grande plant: to cost 34. 
1000 


(Continued on page 61) 
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INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION oe 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
“Under the Skyline 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


For information about the Trinity In- 
dustrial 
estate broker or... 


401 Davis Bidg., Dallas, RI-6552 


of Dallas” 


the new home of 


District consult your real 
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WORFOLK AND WESTE®, 
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in the Laval of Plenty 


mn ) NEARNESS TO 
MARKETS 





“J LIMESTONE 


= THE WORLDS FINEST 
BITUMINOUS 
COAL 





PLENTY OF 
POWER AND WATER 





DEPENDABLE 


TRANSPORTATION 








MOVEMBER NINETEEN FIFTY-FIVE 


Here, in the productive six-state area served 
by the Norfolk and Western, are the basic 
elements of good plant location. 

Four essentials for successful chemical plant 
operation are here in sufficient quantities for 
hundreds of years of continuous operation: 

e The world’s finest all-purpose Bitumi- 

nous Coal. 

The largest known reserves of high- 
calcium limestone — over 98°), pure. 
Dolomitic limestone attaining almost 
theoretical maximum magnesium content. 
An outstanding native-born population 
with high educational and intelligence 
level. 


Dependable transportation, another essen- 
tial chemical plant requirement, is provided by 
the Norfolk and Western Railway — and the 
territory it serves is laced by a network of power 
lines from generating installations having a 
capacity of over 15,000,000 kilowatts — with 
additional coal-fueled generators under con- 
struction or planned. 

Tell the NGW’'s plant location specialists your 
Specific requirements for chemicals manufactured. 

You will be promptly furnished with factual 
and engineering data that is necessary for 
a plant site selection. There's no obligation, 
and all industrial inquiries are handled 
confidentially. 


Write, Wire or Call— 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer (Telephone 4-1451, Ext, 474) 
NORFOLK ANDO WESTERN RAILWAY 

Roanoke, Virginia 


Norfoth... Westovs. 


RAILWAY 





LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Man's Inalienable Right to Work Without Union Labor Domination 


by the late Richard H. Edmonds 


Yoon Secretary has expressed the thought that he 
would be willing to land in the lower world if by doing 
so he could win this fight against the men who have 
gone out on strike. I am inclined, however, to feel that 
he should look at the matter from a different stand- 
point. 

The fight that is being waged is a fight for human 
liberty, for American safety, and for civilization; and, 
therefore, I feel sure that the Recording Angel in the 
Heavenly land would mark something to the credit of 
every man who helps to win this contest for the right 
against the wrong, for liberty against enslavement by 
union labor domination as now controlled by radicalism. 

Some reference has been made to neutrality in this 
situation. The mention of neutrality reminds me that 
Dante in his “Inferno” found a nether hell below all 
other hells which had been reserved for those who were 
neutral in the great contest between good and evil. 

In a contest of this kind between the right and the 
wrong, between good and evil, 


city was captured by the Bolshevists, two or three of 
the leading bankers of Petrograd called on him at night, 
in secret, and told him that they had been ordered by 
the Bolshevistic Government to cable in their secret 
code to their corresponding banks in the United States, 
instructing them to pay out all money on deposit to 
specified men. These bankers said that they knew that 
these men were the agents in this country of the Rus- 
sian Bolshevist Government, and they asked Ambassa- 
dor Francis to cable to the United States Government 
in his code, explaining the case and asking this Gov- 
ernment to prevent the payment of the money. They 
dared not refuse to send the cable in their code as or- 
dered, knowing that if they did so they would suffer 
dire punishment. 

Mr. Francis did cable to this Government and when 
he got home found that his dispatch had reached the 
State Department in time to prevent some of the money 
being paid out, but not all of it. He advised me that he 

was satisfied that Bolshevist 





there can be no neutrality on 
the part of any man who real- 
izes the importance of the 
issues of this hour, and in- 
telligently studies the situation 
which confronts this country 
today. The domination by 
unionism under radical leader- 
ship is more dangerous to hu- 
man liberty than was the con- 
test which called forth the 
immortal words of Patrick 
Henry, “Give me liberty, or 
give me death.” 

The forces of evil inspired 


34 years ago. 





This entire section this month is de- 
voted to a reprint of an editorial written 
by our esteemed former Editor, the late 
Richard H. Edmonds, and published in 
the issue of June 2, 1921. His thoughts 


are as pertinent today as they were 


gold was still coming from 
Russia for the purpose of 
carrying on this campaign, 
seeking to stir up throughout 
all parts of the United States 
a spirit of socialism and Bol- 
shevism which has brought 
such unspeakable ruin upon 
Russia. 

A dispatch was recently sent 
out from Washington, but I 
cannot vouch for its authen- 
ticity, to the effect that there 
are 500,000 Bolshevist agents 
at work in the United States. 








by the Bolshevistic activities 

of the hour are at work throughout this country and 
in foreign lands, and are carrying on a contest which 
if successful would destroy the liberty of America, and, 
indeed, all human liberty. You are, therefore, engaged, 
I believe, in a great work for the preservation of 
American independence. 

Certainly the work to which you have committed 
yourselves is far greater than that of individual suc- 
cess or failure. When Ambassador Francis returned 
from Petrograd he wrote me that shortly after that 


1% 


When you have studied the 
activities of this propaganda and have noted that they 
are distributing their literature in every part of the 
country, in nearly every factory in the land and also 
even among the farmers, you can comprehend some- 
thing of the widespread work which they are doing. 
In thus sowing the seeds of Bolshevism and red anarchy 
they are proclaiming, as they have recently said in 
some of their literature, “To hell with all churches and 
synagogues and all governments. We are atheists. We 

(Continued on page 18) 
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e’ve been working 
on the railroad 


all the live long day* 


| YEARS of building railroad bridges is some 
record, isn’t it? In fact, there aren’t many veteran rail- 
roaders who have spent more time on the job than 
American Bridge! 

And, believe us, we have learned a lot about the engi- 
neering and maintenance problems of the “roads” over 
the years. 

For one thing, the matter of getting a bridge open on 
time is just as important to American Bridge crewmen 
as schedules are to the men who run your trains. 

If your system is one of the many we have served, 
you know our work. You know how completely depend- 


able we are. If, on the other hand, you have never en- 
joyed the satisfying relief of having American Bridge 
handle your bridge building problems, we suggest that 
you make a note now to discuss your needs with us when- 
ever they arise. 

If, as they say, railroading gets in your blood, then 
American Bridge must surely be saturated with it. For 
there has seldom been a day when we have not been 
working on a railroad project somewhere. 


*based on approximately 300 working days a 
year since 1900, though predecessor companies 
doubtless built hundreds of bridges even earlier. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI] ~ CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELWIRA - GARY 
MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - SY. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPAKY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE (€ 








(Continued from page 16) 


are anarchists.” Today a very large proportion of the 
union labor of this country is under the domination of 
radical leaders who have been captured by the Bol- 
shevistic thought of the hour. 

I believe in good wages. During the advance in prices 
in war days, whenever the men employed by the print- 
ing house which has handled the MANUFACTURERS 
Record for nearly forty years demanded higher pay, 
and the question came to us, I said that they were en- 
titled to an advance in order to meet the increasing 
cost of living, and that so far as we were concerned 
we were perfectly willing to bear our share of the 
added expense. 

But the situation has changed. The cost of living is 
not increasing, but it is decreasing, and this is a ques- 
tion of hours of labor with the unions demanding a 
reduction to forty-four hours a week. This is not the 
time for cutting short the hours of labor, and any effort 
to do this only shows how ill advised are the union 
printers. No man who has ever achieved much in science 
ov art or business or farming or as a preacher or 
teacher or physician or lawyer has limited his work 
to forty-four hours a week. 

Many men in labor unions are of the highest char- 
acter. They are honest-hearted, patriotic, liberty-loving 
men, but they have permitted their organizations to 
come under the control of radicalism to such an extent 


LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 





that radicalism and not conservative unionism is domi- 
nating the situation. 

I am not opposed to a man belonging to any organ- 
ization if it is going to be for his own pleasure or his 
own betterment. But I absolutely deny in this land of 
supposed liberty the right of any man to say that some 
other man shall not work vunless he belongs to his 
union, or that you and I shall not employ a man unless 
he brings a union card. 

Membership in labor unions is no longer a proof 
of efficiency and character. If ever the labor unions 
of this country should come under the control of men 
of force and power and character they could make 
themselves invaluable and invincible should they base 
membership upon honor, integrity and efficiency; for 
employers would gladly employ a man when they knew 
that that man’s union membership was proof of his 
efficiency, his patriotism, his honor and his character. 
They would know then that every man thus employed 
would honestly throw his whole life and soul into his 
work and give his best service. 

There is a story of an old saw-maker who, when one 
of his saws won the first prize at a World’s Fair, in 
answer to the question how he made such a perfect 
saw, described the method of saw-making and then said 
that he worked at the job “until he could feel his very 
life going into the saw.” 

Until men work in that spirit, until they are willing 
to feel their very life going into what they are doing, 








SAND 
SPRINGS 


WHO THEY ARE... 


Smelting and Refining Co., Southwest Porcelein Steel Corp., 


Boyles Goi 





Commender Mills, inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Giess Mfg. Corp., Americes 

id Lebero- 
tories, inc., Orbit Volve Co., Netione! Teak Co., Frank Wheetiey Pump and 
Velve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Point Corp., American Steel and 
Wire Co., Bethiehem Steel Co., Lincole Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., 
Steadord Magnesium Corp., Stenderd Aluminum Co., Enerdo Mfg. Co, SheMeld 
Steel Corp., The Boardmen Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, inc., 
izing Co., Steniey Home Products Co., Santa Fe Engineering end 
Equipment Co., The Fibercest Corp., Graver Tesh & Mig. Co. end mony ethers. 


Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 

ated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 

ixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 
and many others. 


FACTORY SITES @ TRACKAGE © WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 

WH y?. NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
gw CONDITIONS © COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 

nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 














Write for Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 
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whatever may be their job, they are not working with 
that honor and integrity which helps to strengthen and 
build up their own character and add to the sum of 
human happiness. So long as present conditions last, 
so long as inefficiency or slackerism in work is the 
thought of the day, so long as men are struggling to 
reduce the number of hours instead of increasing the 
efficiency of their work, so long as Mr. Gompers can 
say, as he said yesterday, that the Federation of Labor 
proposes to go into every part of America with a 
greater propaganda to carry on this campaign until 
there shall be no open shop in this country—so long 
must the fight for liberty last. 

There is more back of this present contest in which 
you are engaged than is generally understood. Some 
of you perhaps may be aware that three years ago it 
was the definite intention of the Bolshevistic element 
of Great Britain to secure control of the entire printing 
industry, hoping thereby to forbid the publication of 
any circular, magazine or newspaper that was not 
issued under the direction of the Bolshevistic doctrine, 
which at one time came very near overturning the 
British Government itself. 

You may perhaps know that the same program has 
here and there been advanced in America, and that 
one daily newspaper on the Pacific Coast which ac- 
cepted an advertisement against the radicalism of the 
I. W. W. in denunciation of the murder in Centralia 
in the open streets of some of our returning soldiers 
when they came from France, was ordered by the 


LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 





printers on that paper to throw the advertisement out, 
although it had already, by their failure to notice it, 
appeared in the first edition. The paper, so I am advised 
by a circular which is being distributed through the 
country, cowardly yielded to the demands of the print- 
ers’ union and refused to permit the business men of 
that town to denounce the murderous work of the 
I. W. W. even in its advertising pages. 

The same thing has been tried in other places, A 
similar fight has been on in Canada, and only today I 
received an editorial from a Florida paper showing that 
a printing office in that state which had taken a con- 
tract to set up the type for a weekly paper, was forced 
by the printers’ union to break its contract because the 
paper had criticized the strikers for demanding 44 
hours. That printing plant was getting $1.00 a thou- 
sand for setting type, but it cowardly yielded, accord- 
ing to the report which I received, to the demand of 
the union and violated the agreement and refused to 
continue to set up the type merely because the paper 
had dared to criticize the demands of the printers. 

Back of all of this spirit of unrest and of strikes is 
the Bolshevistic campaign to which I have referred, 
which is trying to rule and ruin this country, You will 
remember that in 1916 a group of railroad men went 
to Congress and, as expressed by one senator, prac- 
tically “held a pistol” at the head of this nation and 
demanded the passage of a certain law on the threat 
that if it was not passed every train in the United 

(Continued on page 35) 





© Customed Engineered 

@ Can Be Furnished Insulated 
© Constructed of Std. Sections 
© 100% Salvage 


WRITE FOR ALLIED’S 
NEW NO. 200 CATALOG 


buildings. 
ALLIED STEEL before 
you buy! 





BUILDINGS | 


Built Quicker . . . To Last Longer .. . 


ALLIED STEEL Buildings are constructed of standard sections ideal 
for any of your building needs. When you buy an ALLIED building 
you have a structure that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved— 
with almost 100% of the original material salvaged. They're built 
to last a long, long time, quickly erected anywhere, but they cose less 
because they're custom built from inexpensive standard sections. 
ALLIED STEEL buildings can be furnished insulated or with asbestos 
covered roofs. 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS 


.. - But They Cost Less 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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BORDEN MANUFACTURES EVERY TYPE FLOOR GRATING 


IN FERROUS ANO NON-FERROUS METALS 


@ EASY TO INSTALL — engineered in conveniently sized units for easy installation. 

@ EXTRA STRONG -— reinforced, designed with maximum safety factor. 

@ LIGHT WEIGHT — opproximately 80% open, reduces dead weight, allows greater live load. 

@ SELF-CLEANING -— creates greater safety, economy of maintenance, no sweeping or washing 
required. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Write for complete Gentlemen: 


information on BORDON Please send me BORDEN Catalog 
All/Weld, Pressure Locked, and Riveted Floor 


Gratings in this FREE 8-page catalog — 


TITLE 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO.) <=" ~~ 


815 GREEN LANE Elizoberh 2-6410 ELIZABETH, N. J St. AND NO. 
SOUTHERN PLANT—LEEDS, ALA. — MAIN PLANT—UNION, N. J. | CITY AND STATE 
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“W bat Enriches the South Emriches the Nation’ 


Stalemate 


ln its report on the business activities of the federal 
government, the Hoover Commission stated that the 
Defense Department alone was involved in 2,500 in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises with an invest- 
ment totaling more than $15 billion. The conservative 
minded Eisenhower administration agreed with the 
Commission’s recommendation that government com- 
petition with private business should be reduced or 
eliminated wherever possible, and, accordingly laid 
plans to implement its decision. 

The success of the program to date leaves much to 
be desired. 

Recently, the House Appropriations; Committee 
wrote “No—Not Now,” across the Defense Department 
plan to discontinue 14 industrial and commercial ac- 
tivities. All have been carried on for years in competi- 
tion with private business. None are related to national 
security. 

Thus, the Defense Depariment program of decom- 
petition remains grounded, and apparently will stay 
that way until it is resolved whether Congress or the 
Pentagon is to administer affairs which seem to be 
strictly within the province of the Executive Branch. 

This stalemate has its origin in a rider (Section 638) 
that was tacked on to the Defense Appropriations Act 
of 1955. This provision gives the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees the right to approve or 
disapprove proposals to cease commercial and indus- 
trial type operations. 

President Eisenhower declared the rider unconstitu- 
tional, saying that the Congress cannot veto the ac- 
tions of the Executive Branch, and in so doing he gave 
Defense the green light to close down plants even 
though there was objection from the two committees 
involved. On the heels of this there came a ruling by 
the Comptroller General that the law must be inter- 
preted as written and that the Defense Department 
would be held responsible for money used to buy sup- 
plies or services from private sources if they had pre- 
viously come from military operated facilities unless 
both committees approved. 

In the wake of this interpretation and despite the 
President’s appreval, the Pentagon, in August, gave a 
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required ninety day notice to the committees, that it 
intended to discontinue the 14 activities. The House 
committee replied that it wanted the Defense Depart- 
ment to put off its plans until next year, The Senate 
committee objected only to the closing of a ropewalk, 
but suggested that the whole matter be held up until 
Congress reconvenes, 

Accordingly, the Defense Department has shelved 
plans to discontinue 80 additional enterprises which 
are competing with private business, and apparently 
there will be no further action to implement the de- 
competition program until there is a top policy decision 
at the Pentagon. 

The Defense Department apparently does not want 
to alienate the Congressional committees from whence 
its funds spring, even if it means disregarding Presi- 
dential opinion. 

The attitude of Congress probably stems from the 
reluctance of Congressmen to invoke the jealous senti- 
ment of local communities where a federal installation 
of the type in question is located. For example, Repre- 
sentative Hardy, a Virginia Democrat, has opposed the 
closing of a Navy paint mixing plant at Norfolk, and 
he has had the support of Republican Representative 
Baldwin of California who, incidentally, has a Navy 
paint mixing plant in his district which is on the list 
of those to be abandoned. Congressman Baldwin denies 
that the plant in his district is competitive with pri- 
vate business and declares that it would be more costly 
to change the system. 

Congress has been investigating and deploring the 
enormous growth of projects that compete unfairly 
with private tax-paying business for more than 20 
years. Suddenly the Congress is on the other side of 
the fence and now calls a halt when the military at- 
tempts to divest itself of some of those activities which 
it decides can be handled as well and more economically 
by private business. 

It is up to every citizen, businessmen in particular, 
to demand that their Congressmen and Senators re- 
verse this position. If we don’t, government in business 
will continue, spread and grow, to the detriment of 
private enterprise. 





Stock Market Stalemate Likely 
Aftermath of Recent Break 


Investment climate for private capital seeking foreign opportunities may 
be impaired by current debates on “self-determination” in the United Nations. 


By Robert S. Byfield 
Pinancial Editor 


While the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age fluctuated violently in October, it 
ended up noi far from where it started; 
namely around the 455 level. Short term 
prognostications are invariably danger- 
ous but we hazard a guess that the bal- 
ance of the year will see a market evi- 
dencing considerable dullness and lack- 
ing a pronounced trend in one direction 
or another. 

Third quarter earnings statements 
were, with few exceptions, fully as good 
as expected. Their benign influence will 
extend well into the first half of Novem- 
ber and will be buttressed by a consider- 
able number of predictions of equally 
good fourth quarter reports, but perhaps 
some of this good news has already been 
discounted by investors. Furthermore, 
our prosperity has continued to be of a 
record breaking nature and can hardly 
be expected to improve still further. 
Gross National Product is approaching 
the $400 billion level with consumer 
spending estimated at $255 billions. At 
this writing, the Federal Reserve Board 
index of production stands at 141, also a 
record high. Statistics of this character 
are expected to be encouraging for some 
time to come. 

Insofar as stock market quotations are 
concerned, it must be remembered that 
we are now entering a period when tax 
losses may depress certain shares. Prior 
to the illness of the President and its 
stock market repercussions, tax selling 
was expected to have a negligible effect, 
but now that many shares have declined 
considerably from their 1955 peaks, we 
may shortly be witnessing a fair volume 
of transactions made for the purpose of 
establishing tax losses. 1956 being an 
election year, uncertainty is to be ex- 
pected, at least in the first half and per- 
haps longer, until the candidates are 
chosen and party platforms announced. 
Again, the decline in share prices since 
September 26th may have gone a long 
way to discount this very uncertainty. 
All in all, a churning about process which 
seems to have commenced may continue 
during ensuing months, barring any new 
important developments on the domestic 
or international scene. 

Recently there has been considerably 
more interest evidenced in private for- 
eign investment. The prices of American 
common stocks had risen to a point where 
they were relatively higher priced thas 
the best grade Western European i 


A great deal of capital has moved from 
the United States into Canada during the 
past decade, but Canada is a relatively 
small country in terms of population and 
her needs for capital are somewhat 
limited. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that American investors had begun to 
make substantial commitments in the 
shares of some of the more important 
British, Dutch and even West German 
corporations. These issues have turned 
in a very satisfactory performance mar- 
ketwise and interest in them is still ris- 
ing. Moreover, it is to be expected that 
since Royal Dutch shares were listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and are 
actively, traded in that other foreign is- 
sues may follow with a consequent 
broadening of the market. 

Since 1945 few subjects have received 
wider attention in the U. N. than the 
great need for a flow of capital from the 
industrial to the underdeveloped nations. 
In December 1952 at its Seventh Session 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions passed its unfortunate Resolution 
626 which bears the rather innocuous 
title “Right to Exploit Natural Wealth 
and Resources,” confirming the right of 
a country to nationalize its natural re- 
sources as inherent in its own sovereign- 
ty. However, the resolution made no pro- 
vision for prompt, adequate effective 
compensation to any foreign investors 
which might be involved in such action. 
It was passed by a vote of 36 to 4 with 
20 abstentions, the sole negative votes 
having been cast by the United States, 
Great Britain, South Africa and New 
Zealand. As a result, considerable appre- 
hersion was caused among private in- 
vestors and American corporations with 
important overseas investments. Diplo- 
matically, Resolution 626 was a highly 
significant defeat for the United States 


since it involved an important aspect of 


the right of private property which, as 
is well known, is at the very center of 
the great ideological contest raging to- 
day. 

Nor is it comforting to realize that 
while three years have passed, Resolu- 
tion 626 has neither been repealed nor 
amended. According to well informed 
sources, it is likely that any direct action 
in this respect would be futile and 
doomed to failure despite the great need 
and expressed desires of the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world for massive 





ts of foreign capital. To be sure, 


some misgivings as to the wisdom of this 
Resolution have frequently been evi- 
denced in the subsequent debates in the 
United Nations. 

In the light of this background, it is 
particularly dismaying to realize that the 
idea of nationalization without providing 
for compensation is again an important 
feature of debates in the U. N., but now 
it is being linked up with the concept 
of “self determination.” Of course, as a 
political principle, the idea of self de 
termination is not new, having been in- 
voxed by President Wilson in the closing 
months of World War I and subsequently 
affirmed not only in the Atlantic Char- 
ter but mentioned in the charter of the 
United Nations itself. 

However, what was originally a politi- 
cal principle has been transformed at the 
U. N. into a human right,—not an in- 
dividual human right but something col- 
lective in character. Furthermore, the 
concept of self determination as it has 
been expounded by some of the under- 
developed countries has been economic 
as well as political in nature. In other 
words, the argument runs that no nation 
can be free unless it controls its own 
wealth and natural resources, carrying 
with it a clear implication of the right 
to expropriate property without com- 
pensation. 

At this writing the matter is being bit- 
terly debated in the General Assembly’s 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee, but there will also be 
a discussion in the General Assembly it- 
self before the current session of that 
body ends. Already protests from the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States have been made in telegrams to 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles 
and the U. S. Ambassador to the U. N., 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. Of course, the 
right of sovereign nations to control their 
natural wealth and resources cannot be 
questioned, but it is very inconsistent for 
the U. N. to be passing resolutions in 
favor of a larger and freer flow of private 
capital across international boundaries 
on the one hand and impair the climate 
for private foreign investment on the 
other. 

Underdeveloped countries seeking to 
distort the meaning of self determina- 
tion into a right to expropriate foreign 
capital do themselves a disservice. They 
are holding back their own development. 
The philosophical background for this 
debate concerns itself with the very core 
of the difference between the Communist 
and Capitalist concepts of production, 
freedom of enterprise and the right of 
private property. At the risk of over- 
simplification, we would say that the mat- 
ter concerns itself with whether the 
right to own property is a human right. 
What the United Nations eventually does 
about this question will be important for 
free enterprise everywhere. The U. S. 
Government has already announced its 
decision not to sign or ratify the Cove- 
nants on Human Rights, but even so 
precedents which may be created by the 
United Nations as a result of the current 
debate will be highly importaat. 
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South Increases Mineral Leadership 


A half century of progress finds southern growth outstripping 


rest of nation. 


National industry, national defense, 
and many of the actual necessities of life 
itself are dependent upon a continuous 
and reliable stock of raw materials. 

Such materials fall into three general 
classifications: agricultural, forestal, and 
mineral. 

In all three classes the South stands 
out in clearcut prominence, but in the 
last named of the three, minerals, the 
Region is steadily taking on additional 
prestige. 

In 1910, total mineral production of the 
16 Southern states was 19 per cent of 
that of the U. S. total. 

In 1941, just before active entrance into 
World War II, the proportion was 34 per 
cent. 

At the high point of the war the 
South’s share had risen to 48 per cent, 
and since the end of the war, continuous 
gains have raised the South’s ratio to 54 
per cent compared with 46 per cent for 
the rest of the United States. 


Minerals of Wide Variety 


Considered from the standpoint of vari- 
ety, the South possesses more than a 
hundred different minerals, a number 
probably not equaled by any other re- 
gion of commensurate area in the world. 
The list is as follows: 


Multi-billion Dollar Industry 


From the standpoint of dollar value, 
the South’s 16-state share of mineral out- 


by Caldwell R. Walker 
Editor, Business Trends 


put approximates today $7 billion, against 
a total of $13 billion for the entire United 
States. 

Considered from this latter standpoint 
the matter of variety and number loses 
a great deal of its significance since over 
50 per cent of the Region’s total mineral 
production, stated in dollar value, comes 
from but three minerals, and over 99 
per cent of such production is derived 
from operations involving 30 minerals. 

The Big Three that produce better than 
half the South’s output are the fuel min- 
erals: coal, gas and petroleum. 

Annual sales from these operations cur- 
rently run for the South approximately 
$1.3 billion for coal, $900 million for gas 
and liquid gasoline, and $4 billion for 
crude petroleum. 

For the Nation as a whole the amounts 
are respectively $2.7 billion, $1.2 billion 
and $5.8 billion. 


Exclusively Southern 


Among other minerals produced in the 
South, those are probably most iniportant 
which are exclusively Southern in origin, 
or nearly so 

Greatest among these from the stand- 
point of output value is Sulfur. 

Some domestic sulfur is produced from 
pyrites and as byproducts from the man- 
ufacture of industrial gases, but by far 
the major portion is turned out in very 
unique manner from mines in Louisiana 
and Texas. : 

Value of production from these sources 


Minerals of the South 


Antimony Feldspar 

ziagmone 
uorspar 

Fuller's Earth 

Garnet 

Glass Sand 

Gold 

Granite 

Graphite 

Gravel 
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is now running around $115 million an- 
nually. 

The method used for production is 
called the Frasch process in deference to 
its inventor, Herman Frasch. 

The process consists of pumping hot 
water under pressure through wells into 
the sulfur seams of salt domes found 
along the Gulf Coast. The crude sulfur 
thus produced exceeds 99 per cent in 
purity and for this reason is preferable 
to other types of sulfur production. 

Rapid progress is being made in ex- 
panding production with chief develop- 
ment now proceeding at Spindletop, Nash, 
Damon and Moss Bluff domes in Texas, 
and Bay Ste. Elaine, Starks, Chacahoula, 
and Garden Island Bay domes in Louisi- 
ana.* 

Another important Southern exclusive 
is Phosphate Rock. 

Produced chiefly in Florida and Ten- 
nessee, value of Southern production 
totals about $65 million a year with $5 
million to $6 million additional being pro- 
duced in the Western states of Idaho, 
Utah, Montana and Wycming. 

Phosphate rock has important uses, 
both agriculturally and _ industrially. 
About 60 per cent is used in making farm 
fertilizers. The remainder goes into vari- 
ous chemicals, chief of which are ele- 
mental phosphorous and phosphoric acid 
and these in turn are processed into 
leavening agents, water softeners, cleans- 
ers, plasticizers, insecticides, military 
bombs, metal alloys and many other 
products. 

A third exclusively Southern mineral 
is Bauxite, basic mineral from which 
aluminum is produced. 

Arkansas supplies nearly all of the 
bauxite ore mined in the United States, 
with only small additional tonnages origi- 
nating in Alabama and Georgia. Value of 
output for the entire South runs from 
$19 million to $13 million per annum. In 
addition the United States imports about 
three times this amount from foreign 
sources, principal of which are Surinam, 
Jamaica and British Guiana. 


South's Leadership Grows 

While distinct prestige arises from the 
production of such minerals as Sulfur, 
Phosphate Rock, and Bauxite, the great 


*Data from Bulletin 556-—-Sulfur; U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines. 
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Huge Portland Cement Expansion 


Will Help to Eliminate Shortages 


By Hubert C. Persons 


Portiand cement manufacturers are 
winning their fight to eliminate cement 
shortages. Expenditures of many millions 
now being made to provide increased 
annual plant capacity will make at least 
2 per cent more cement available by 
Jan. 1, 1957. That fact is shown by a 
study of reports gleaned from various 
sources in 19 cement producing states. 

Increases in productive capacity of ce- 
ment plants in the various states range 
from 5 per cent in Tennessee to 120 per 
cent in Arkansas. The average increase 
is in line with estimates of future ca- 
pacity made by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
in October, 1954, for the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on the National High- 
way Program. Most cement manufactur- 
ers believe that the added capacity of 
more than 155 million barrels annually 
will enable the cement industry to keep 
pace with all construction needs by the 
end of 1956. 

The purchase of heavy machinvry, new 
building space and power facilities re- 
quired to provide this large increased 
productive capacity, represents a tremen- 
dous investment of money. According to 
the best estimates the cost of increasing 
productive capacity in an existing cement 
plant is at least $6.00 per barrel of an- 
nual production. On the basis of this cost 
it is readily seen that the cement manu- 
facturers are investing not less than 930 
million dollars to better serve the con- 
struction industry. It is interesting to 
note that only a small percentage of the 
increased plant capacity represents en- 
tirely new plants. Where new plants are 
built present-day costs will range from 
$10.00 to $12.00 and sometimes more, per 
barrel of annual production. And this ex- 
penditure must be made before a single 
barrel of cement can be produced. 

Reports from various states identify 
the companies who are adding productive 
capacity and show the amount of addi- 
tional cement to be made available as a 
result of plant expansion programs. 

ALABAMA—In Alabama in 1955 seven 
cement companies operating eight differ- 
ent plants had a productive capacity of 
13,136,000 barrels annually. Improve- 
ments by two of these companies will add 
750,000 barrels of capacity or about 6 per 
cent before the end of 1956. These two 
companies are the Ideal Cement Co. 
which is adding 250,000 barrels of capac- 
ity to its plant in Mobile, and Southern 
Cement Co., adding 500,000 barrels to its 
Roberta plant. 

ARKANSAS—<An increase of 120 per 
cent in Arkansas is due to plant improve- 
ments by the Ideal Cement Co. at its 


plant at Okay. Capacity of this plant 
during 1955 was 1,250,000 barrels. Added 
capacity to be available by January, 1957, 
is 1,500,000 barrels, giving Arkansas a 
total cement capacity of 2,750,000 barrels 
annually. 

GEORGIA — In Georgia two cement 
plants had a productive capacity of 1,- 
900,000 barrels at the beginning of the 
year. An expansion program in the Rock- 
mart plant of the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co. is adding 250,000 bar- 
rels to its previous capacity of 750,000 
barrels. Georgia cement mills now have a 
potential of 2,150,000 barrels a year, an 
increase of 13 per cent. 

ILLINOIS — In Illinois, four cement 
mills had a rated capacity of 8,974,000 
barrels for 1955. Plant improvements 
made in the mill of the Medusa Port- 
land Cement Co. at Dixon, will increase 
that plant's capacity by 1,000,000 barrels 
by Jan. 1, 1957. Additional facilities 
planned by the Alpha Portland Cement 
Co. for its plant at LaSalle are expected 
to add 500,000 barrels of capacity. Ex- 
penditures at these two plants will make 
17 per cent more cement or a total of 
10.474,000 barrels available annually in 
Tilinois. 

INDIANA—Reported plant expansions 
in three of the four cement plants in 
Indiana are responsible for a 30 per cent 
increase in productive capacity to be 
available in 1957. The capacity in 1955 
was 13,260,000 barrels. The Universal At- 
las Cement Company’s plant at Buffing- 
ton is installing facilities to produce an 
additional 3,000,000 barrels after Jan. 1, 
1957. The capacity of the Buffington plant 
in 1955 was 7,000,000 barrels. The Lone 
Star Cement Corporation hes increased 
the capacity of its plant at Limedale, from 
2,000,000 barrels to 2,600,000 barrels this 
year. The Louisville Cement Co. will have 
400,000 barrels of added capacity at its 
plant in Speed by Jan. 1, 1957. Current 
capacity of this plant is 2,500,000 barrels. 

IOWA-— Iowa reports indicate that an- 
nual productive capacity of five cement 
plants located in the state will be 11,- 
870,000 barrels by the end of 1956, an 11 
per cent increase over the 9,920,000 bar- 
rels capacity of 1955. This additional ca- 
pacity is due to a 250,000 barrel increase 
by Northwestern States Portland Cement 
Co. at its Mason City plant; a 400,000 
barrel increase in the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co. mill at Des Moines; 
a 900,000 barrel increase in the Penn- 
Dixie Cement Corporation's plant at Des 
Moines and a 400,000 barrel increase at 
the Dewey Portland Cement Company’s 
plant in Davenport. The Lehigh Port- 
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land Cement Co. added 770,000 barrels to 
the capacity of its Mason City plant in 
1952. 


KANSAS -— Three of the six cement - 
plants in Kansas have reported added ca- 
pacity for a total of 2,100,000 barre\s ef- 
fective by the first of next year. This 
represents a 22 per cent increase for Kan- 
sas from 9,360,000 barrels to a new total 
of 11,460,000 barrels. The plants report- 
ing added capacity are the Lone Star Ce- 
ment Corporation’s plant at Bonner 
Springs, 500,000 barrels; Ash Grove Lime 
and Portland Cement Company’s plant 
at Chanute, 300,000 barrels; Consoiidated 
Cement Corporation’s plant at Fredonia, 
1,300,000 barrels. 

KENTUCKY—The Blue Grass State’s 
only cement mill, the Kosmosdale plant 
of the Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Inc., 
has reported that it will have 325,000 bar- 
rels of additional capacity by July 15, 
1956. This is a 17 per cent increase over 
the 1955 capacity of 1,900,000 barrels. 

LOUISIANA — Louisiana will have 70 
per cent more cement available by Jan. 1, 
1957 as a result of plant improvements 
and additions by two cement companies. 
The Lone Star Cement Corporation’s New 
Orleans plant will have capacity for an 
additional 500,000 barrels and the same 
company’s new plant being built at Lake 
Charles will be able to turn out 2,000,000 
barrels by the end of 1956. Capacity of 
the Ideal Cement Company's plant at 
Baton Rouge is to be increased by 2,- 
600,000 barrels by July, 1956. Productive 
capacity of Louisiana plants in 1955 was 
4,300,000 barrels. The total after the end 
of 1956 will be 7,300,000 barrels. 

MICHIGAN —- Plant additions by two 
cement companies in Michigan will make 
36 per cent more cement available in that 
state by April, 1956. Penn-Dixie Cement 
Corporation's plant at Petoskey has in- 
creased its capacity by 900,000 barrels. 
The Alpena plant of Huron Portland Ce- 
ment Co. will be equipped to produce an 
additional 3,000,000 barrels, Peerless Ce- 
ment Corporation is to build a new 1,000,- 
000 barrel plant to be in production in 
1957. The 1955 capacity of Michigan ce- 
ment plants is reported as 10,800,000 bar- 
rels. The new capacity will be at least 
15,700,000 barrels. 

MINNESOTA-—-In Minnesota a 16 per 
cent increase in the capacity of the Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement Company’s plant at 
Duluth was benefiting cement users in 
the last quarter of 1955. This was a 280,- 
000 barrel increase from 1,800,000 bar- 
rels to 2,080,000 barrels. 

MISSOURI—In Missouri 2 per cent 
more cement will be available by the end 
of 1956 as a result of plant improvements 
by three companies in five different 
plants. The Cape Girardeau plant of the 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 
will have facilities for producing an ad- 
ditional 1,200,000 barrels. Alpha Portland 
Cement Company’s St. Louis plant has 
reported a 200,000 barrel increase by the 
end of 1955 and an additional capacity of 
700,000 barrels in a new St. Louis plant 
to be in operation in 1957. Missouri Port- 
land Cement Co. reports that 350,600 bar- 
rels has been added to the capacity of its 
Sugar Creek plant and 700,008 barrels to 














the capacity of its Prospect Hill plant. 
These improvements will make a total 
of 15,671,000 barrels of cement available 
to Missouri users as compared with the 
1955 capacity of 12,521,000 barrels. 

NEBRASKA—A 65 per cent increase is 
reported in Nebraska by the end of 1956. 
The Ash Grove Lime and Portland Ce- 
ment Co. is adding 1,000,000 barrels of ca- 
pacity to its plant in Louisville, Neb. The 
Ideal Cement Co. is increasing the capac- 
ity of its Superior plant by 1,200,000 bar- 
rels. The new total productive capacity 
for Nebraska will be 5,600,000 barrels as 
compared to 3,400,000 in 1955. 

NORTH CAROLINA—In North Caro- 
lina which has not previously been a ce- 
ment-producing state, Volunteer Port- 
land Cement Co. is reported to be plan- 
ning a 1,200,000 barrel plant, but no more 
definite announcement has been made. 

OHIO — Ohio's productive capacity of 
13,240,000 barrels of cement annually will 
be increased by 36 per cent to 18,010,000 
barrels, according to reports of plant im- 
provements and additions by seven com- 
panies. Already effective in 1955 are an 
800,000 barrel increase in the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co’s. plant at Ironton; a 
250,000 barrel increase in Marquette Ce- 
ment Manufacturing Co’s. plant at Su- 
perior; a 250,000 barre! increase at the 
Medusa Portland Cement Co's. plant at 
Silica and a 600,000 barrel increase by the 
Universal Atlas Co’s. plant at Fairborn. 
Other increases in the productive capac- 
ity of Ohio cement plants by the end of 
1956 include the Consolidated Cement 
Corp.’s new 1,250,000 barrel plant at 
Paulding; a 1,200,000 barrel increase by 
Columbia Cement Div., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. at its East Fultonham plant 
and a 320,000 barrel increase by the 
Painesville plant of the Standard Port- 
land Cement Div. of the Diamond Alkali 
Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—In South Caro- 
lina a nearly 30 per cent increase in ce- 
ment capacity is expected as a result of 
plant improvements reported under way 
by Giant Portland Cement Co. at its Har- 
leyville plant. Present capacity of this 
plant is reported as 1,800,000 barrels. With 
this additional capacity 3,000,000 barrels 
can be produced annually. 

TENNESSEE—-A five per cent increase 


in cement production is anticipated in. 


Tennessee as a result of additions in the 
plant of the General Portland Cement 
Co. at North Chattanooga. The increase 
is estimated to be 450,000 barrels making 
the total production 8,600,000 barrels. 
VIRGINIA — Improvements reported 
being made in the Lone Star Cement Cor- 
poration’s plant at Lone Star will make 
800,000 more barrels of cement available 
about the middle of 1956 in addition to 
the present 2,200,000 barrel capacity of 
this plant. The new capacity will be 4,- 
200,000 barrels, a 24 per cent increase. 
'  'WISCONSIN—-Wisconsin cement users 
will have 63 per cent more cement avail- 
able by the end of 1956 with the comple- 
tion of a new 1,250,000 barrel plant by the 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. in 
Milwaukee. With this plant in operation, 
productive capacity of Wisconsin cement 
plants will be 3,250,000 barrels annually. 


American Bosch Plant Plans 
$1,164,000 Expansion Program 


A huge expansion program for one of 
Columbus, Mississippi, newest industries 
has been announced by Charles Perelle, 
president of the American Bosch Arma 
Corporation. 

The expansion will involve an expendi- 
ture of $1,164,000 and will more than 
double the floor space of the plant. Archi- 
tectural work will begin immediately. 

The plan calls for an addition of 125,- 
000 square feet of floor space to the ex- 
isting 100,000 square feet. The plant man- 
ufactures voltage regulators, windshield 
wipers, and other electrical equipment 
for the automotive industry as well as 
electrical specialties for the military 
services. 

Expansion of the plant, which was com- 
pleted one year ago, will increase the 
production area from 80,000 to 180,000 
square feet. The cafeteria, restrooms, of- 
fices, and parking lots will be enlarged 
accordingly. The power system will be 
enlarged to new requirements by the ad- 
dition of new transformers, and boiler 
capacity will be enlarged. 

The building will be completely air 
conditioned and illuminated with fluores- 
cent lighting. 


Multi-million Contract Awarded 
For Yorktown, Va., Refinery 


A multi-million dollar contract for the 
construction of three major operating 
units of the American Oi] Company’s new 
35,000-barrel-per-day refinery near York- 
town, Va., has been awarded to the Ralph 
M. Parsons Company, of Los Angeles, 
Dorald J. Smith, president of the oil com- 
pany, announced. 

The Parsons company will build e 7,- 


600-barrel-per-day Ultraforming unit, a 
naphtha desulphurization unit of the 
same capacity and a 15,000-barrel-per-day 
gas-oil desulphurization unit, President 
Smith said. Engineering work eon the 
th- -e units will be started immediately, 
with construction to begin early in 1356. 
Completion of the refinery is scheduled 
for late 1956. 

The announcement of this contract, 
sixth in a series during the past 18 
months, completes the awards except for 
the contract to build the office building 
and gate house, President Smith said. 
Plans and specifications for these build- 
ings now are being prepared by the New- 
port News, Va. architectural firm of 
Williams, Coile and Blanchard. 


West Virginia Fuel Firm 
Orders 148-Ft. River Towboat 


A new twin-screw 148-foot river tow- 
boat will be built for Island Creek Fuel 
& Transportation Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., by Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, it 
was announced. 

The vessel, powered by two Enterprise 
diesel engines that give it 2,560 shaft 
horsepower, will be used in Island Creek's 
expanding coal trade on the Ohio River. 

It will be named the “Raymond E. 
Salvati” in honor of the president of Is- 
land Creek Coal Co. 

Of welded steel construction through- 
out, the hull of the vessel will incorpo- 
rate design features developed by Dravo 
during model basin tests in the Nether- 
lands. These design improvements will 
give the boat more barge-pushing ability 
per horsepower than towboats of similar 
class. 

The “Salvati” will move 20 bargeloads 
of coal—approximately 19,000 tons—in a 
single trip upstream against the Ohio 
River current. 
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How to Pick the Right Men 
To Sell Your Product... 


Are They Born, Made--Or Developed? 


Few business men will deny that one 
of the biggest problems in today’s near- 
saturated market is finding men who are 
thoroughly competent at selling. Com- 
petent by nature, competent by experi- 
ence, and competent by training. 

In spite of the big demand for these 
men, they are in very short supply. 
Worse, the sales field itself has an un- 
comfortably large proportion of men who 
would be far better off in some other 
job. Worse still, the “other jobs” are often 
filled by men who would be ideal in the 
sales field! An ironical fact of the first 
calibre! 

To the uninitiated, selling looks sim- 
ple. And it attracts many people who 
think it is an easy way to make big money 
with little effort. They have a rosy pic- 
ture in their minds of giad-handing, 
back-slapping and general bonhomie—a 
kind of continuous Shriners’ shindig. 
With, perhaps, an occasional interlude 
for putting over “big deals.” 

This, to them, is the “selling process.” 
Later disillusionment breeds a “turn- 
over” among salesmen little short of ter- 
rific. They are perpetually coming and 
going like a colony of ants. 

We believe that there are certain basic 
personal qualities which all prospective 
salesmen should have before they are al- 
lowed to tuke even one step on the road. 
If they have these basic qualities, it is 


safe to go ahead and train them. If they 
haven't these qualities, all the training 
in the world will be a 

you still persist in sending them 

the road, that loss may extend to 

ness as well! 


Getting Down to Bedrock 


The first, most fundamental and most 
important quality a prospective salesman 
must possess is the Sociai Instinct. He 
must like people. And he must be able 
to make them like him. 

If he can’t do that, his chances of suc- 
cess at selling are slim—unless he has 
some important compensatory knowledge 
or talent in sufficient demand to offset 
his lack of the Social Instinct. People 
possessing the Social Instinct are what is 
called “good mixers.” And, to be a “good 
mixer,” the ingredients making up one’s 
character must harmonize with the char- 
acter-ingredients of the type of people 
with whom one wishes to “mix.” 

Birds of a feather usually get on quite 
well together. The very same applies to 
people. The more they have in common 
the more they will like each other—and 
the more business they will do with each 
other. 

In this connection, you can roughly 
divide all men into two temperament 
groups—extroverts and introverts. Pure 




















“Well you're not disturbing me and I'm working!” 














people are a mixture of both with, per- 
haps, one quality stronger than the 
other. In the salesman, the extrovert is 
the stronger. The next fundamental qual- 
ity he must have is the Trading Instinct. 
It is difficult for an adult not in business 
for himself to tell whether he has this 
instinct or not. But, if he will think back 
to his hoys.vod, he may recall a few early 
signs pointing one way or the other. 

Was he fond of swapping toys, pocket- 
knives, or other knick-knacks? Or did he 
prefer to hoard them? The swapper is an 
embryonic salesman. The hoarder is not. 


Did he have a paper route as a boy? 
A good sign if he did. Was he willing 
and able to sell raffle tickets 
to door? Another 
trading instinct. The 
fication for selling 
Instinct. And 
hood can reveal a 


did his darndest to win—has 
essence of selling in him. 


Two Kinds of Salesmen 


However, the foregoing covers only the 


sumers—and utility-printing machinery, 
raw materials for business consumers. 


from whom? The “specialty,” on the 
other hand, may not enjoy an existing 
demand. If one does exist, the field may 
be narrow. The product may be a “one- 
shot” seller. Or it may be bought only at 
long intervals. Examples of “specialty” 
lines: insurance, securities, new kinds of 
office machinery, a new advertising me- 
dium, or an established advertising me- 
dium for the as yet “unsold.” 

The “staple” salesman needs a set of 
personal qualities all of his own. And 
they are quite different from those of the 
“specialty” man. The “staples” man may 
not enjoy any advantages in price or 
quality over his competitors and he will 
be absolutely dependent on “repeat” busi- 
ness to keep his volume up. Hence he 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Labor Unity, Can It Exist? 


By McLellan Smith 


Time draws near for the final merger 
of the two great American labor organ- 
izations, the older and more conservative 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
and the comparatively younger and more 
aggressive Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations (CIO), born in the mind of 
beetle-browed John L. Lewis and nur- 
tured to maturity by Communist organ- 
izers during the first 10 or 12 years of 
its existence. The CIO, during the past 
five or six years, has expelled some of 
its groups for following the Red line, 
but it is doubtful the purge has been 
complete. But this is not an analysis of 
Communist influence in either of the or- 
ganizations. 

Rather, we would look at some of the 
recent actions of both to see if real unity 
exists, or can exist when the final big 
merger becomes a formal reality in De- 
cember. A review of recent pronounce- 
ments from the leadership of the two or- 
ganizations would indicate them poles 
apart on one vital labor-management 
issue, while in the field of direct politi- 
eal action there was a surprising lack of 
unanimity during the Kentucky Guber-— 
natorial primaries. The vital issue on 
which the two—AFL and CIO—do not 
seem to entirely agree concerns the so- 
called “Right to Work Laws” on the 
statute books of eighteen States, ten of 
them in the South. 

The AFL has appealed for Federal 
legislation to deal with what it terms the 
“problem of migration” of industrial or- 
ganizations to new locations. The “facts” 
on which the appeal is based are worthy 
of careful examination. Among other 
things, the AFL program would repeal 
all State RTW laws, and eliminate Sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
specifically reserves to the States the 
right to enact such laws, and having en- 
acted them, to enforce them. 

In a report bearing the rather bulky 
title, “Subsidized Industrial Migration— 
the Luring of Plants to New Locations,” 
the AFL declares rather emphatically 
that “in a number of respects Federal 
and State legislation has also encour- 
aged the movement of industry to the 
South. Thus Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley law ... has encouraged States 
to pass anti-union so-called ‘right to 
work’ laws.” 

On the eve of union of the two great 
labor organizations, it is interesting to 
contrast the AFL view with that of the 
CIO as set forth in its recent pamphiet, 
“The Case Against Right to Work Laws.” 
Anti-labor forces, said the CIO, “main- 
tain that ‘right to work’ laws are a spe- 
cial inducement to firms to locate their 
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business operations in States that have 
such laws.” 

“Their claim is false,” flatly declared 
the CIO, and continued: 

“The major considerations in locating 
a business establishment in a certain lo- 
cation involve its economic advantages, 
as against its economic disadvantages. 

“A business firm attempts to produce 
and distribute its products at the lowest 
possible cost. In deciding the location of 
a factory, the primary question to be 
answered is: In which location can the 
product be produced and distributed 
most cheaply? 

“The major factors involved in a de- 
cision to locate a plant in a specific place 
are: (1) whether or not the markets for 
its products are close by; (2) whether or 
not raw materials, including water sup- 
ply and power, are available at low cost; 
(3) whether or not the area has an ade- 
quate labor supply. .. . 

“Studies of new plants in the South- 
eastern States indicate that growing mar- 
kets have had the greatest influence on 
locational decisions.” 

Contrast that factual statement, amply 
borne out by the impartial records of the 
Department of Commerce, with the AFL 
whine that industry has shifted South 
because Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law “has encouraged States to pass anti- 
union so-called ‘right to work’ laws.” 


a meeting of minds in this matter. Mean- 
while, business firms which have the 


The only law which will govern a firm's 
decision to relocate will be the most 


North Carolina, where the Legislature 
rejected all efforts to repeal during the 
past session. 

South Carolina, in which a recent re- 
peal attempt was defeated. 

Tennessee, in which the Senate, dur- 
ing the recent session, defeated a repeal 


Texas, which has not experienced any 
serious attempt to wipe RTW off the 
statute books. 

Virginia which, like Texas, has known 
no concerted effort to repeal its RTW 
law. 

The only State to pass a RTW law this 
year was Utah, and the labor unions plan 
a Court test of the statute, but such 
Court tests have been unsuccessful in 
other States. Utah brought to 18 the num- 
ber of States having RTW laws, and as 
other States survey the economic gains 
by States with such statutes it can 








Sound Selling Establishes Safety 
As Basic Rule of Work 


Dust mask protects employee from this abrasive operation. 


At the plant of Atlantic Steel Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia, safety has 
been sold. Company management 
wisely avoided the hazard of 
thrusting safety on employees as a 
‘must’ method of operating. These 
methods were used: 


CONSTANT ADVERTISING 
~ QUALITY SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
GOOD PROMOTION 


Results have proven the program 
to be sound. 
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Compressed air cleaning of 
an electric motor. 


(. J. Vandeventer, safety director, recently remarked, “When our employees began 
asking for respirators and other safety equipment, we knew our program had arrived.” 


The goal of any safety program 
has been reached, it is the em- 
ployees program now, not the 
company’s. 


W. T. Richie, assistant safety director. 
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C. J. Vandeventer, safety director. 


The program was originally the brain child of 
R. S$. Lynch, president of Atlantic Steel, and 
J. H. Girdler, vice-president, who set it in mo- 
tion in 1945. Since then the company has 
Slashed the frequency and severity of acci- 
dents by more than 75 per cent and has 
achieved one of the most notable safety rec- 
ords in the nation. 





INDUSTRIAL 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Artists’ rendering of the new one story mill for Amerotron Corporation, Division of 
Textron American, in construction at Barnwell. Entirely air conditioned with 528,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, the plant is equipped with new machinery to produce woolen 
goods, early in 1956. Daniel Construction Co. are the builders, Lockwood Greene 
the engineers. 
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IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Architects’ sketch of the first unit of a new chemical manufacturing plant of the Cela- 
nese Corporation of America at Gallipolis Ferry. The new plant built on a 412-acre 
land site will produce plasticizers. April, 1956, has been set as the target date. 
C. F. Braun & Co., of California, are the engineers and builders of the new plant. 
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EXPANSION 

















IN VIRGINIA 


This modern $3,000,000 plant of the Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., was opened recently in 
Suffolk. The new unit is completely air conditioned and comprises 172,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. Capable of producing 15,000,000 pounds of tea per year, the plant was 
designed by architect Robert W. Naef and built by Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. 

















Construction has begun on this modern plant for Houston Technical Laboratories, 
Texas Instruments geophysical instrumentation subsidiary. This modern 40,000 sq. ft. 
building was designed by Ford, Colley, Tamminga. Braselton Construction Co., 
Corpus Christi, is the building contractor. 
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America's First Jet Transport 
Ordered by Pan 


Juan T. Trippe, Pr 
American World announced 
that the company’s Board of Directors 
have approved the purchase of 45 Amer- 
ican-built jet transports 

Definitive contracts, Mr. Trippe said, 
been executed with Boeing Air- 
plane Company of Seattle, Douglas Air- 
craft Company of Santa Monica, and the 
Pratt & Whitney Division of United Air- 
eraft Corporation of East Hartford, 
Connecticut, manufacturers of the jet 
turbine engines to be used 

Twenty of the 45 aircraft will be de- 
livered by Boeing between December, 
1958, and November, 1959. The plane will 
carry 104 passengers in standard con- 
figuration and 125 in tourist. A substan- 
tial number of the Boeing jets on order 
to Pan American will be the first Amer- 
ican built jet transports delivered and 
the first to gu into regular service. 

Delivery of 2% Douglas jet Clippers 
will begin in December, 1959, with the 
last to be received by the airline in Jan- 
uary, 1961. These planes will carry 108 
passengers with standard seating or 131 
tourist-class passengers. The Douglas jet 
Clippers, which are scheduled for deliv- 
ery a year after the Boeing type, will 
have a wing area 7 per cent larger, will 
earry six more passengers in tourist 
class, will have slightly greater range 
and will be equipped with a larger type 
Pratt & Whitney jet turbine engine. 

Both aircraft are designed to cruise 
up to 88 mach number and a contract 
cruising speed of 575 miles an hour at 


sident of Pan 


Airways 


have 


American 


30,000 feet is the same for both types. 

Pan American's new jet Clippers will 
be placed in transatlantic, South Ameri- 
can and transpacific service in the 5- 
month period beginning December, 1958. 

Mr. Trippe said that the planes will 
provide a new high standard in speed 
and in passenger comfort in Pan Ameri- 
ecan’s pattern of non-stop over-ocean 
service. The vibration and noise caused 
by propellers will be eliminated, he said. 
In fact, there is complete absence of 
all vibration and the sound of the jet 
turbine engines is audible only to pas- 
sengers in the very after part of the 
cabin. Cruising altitude will be well 
above the weather. The new aircraft are 
to be equipped with radar, as are pres- 
ent Clippers. 

Ground noise also will be lessened by 
jet turbine silencers. The new jets will 
make little more noise on the ground 
that present piston-engined planes, Mr. 
Trippe said. Reverse thrust mechanism, 
also fitted to the jet turbine engines, 
will act as brakes after landing, just as 
reversible propellers now do. 
ames 


Route 
New York—Paris 
New York—London 
New York—-Buenos Alres .. 
Chicago—-London 
Tokyo—Seattle ie 
Honolulu—-San Francisco 
Honolulu—Seattle 
Los Angeles—Guatemala 





Behind the operation of these aircraft 
by Pan American in scheduled commer- 
cial service will lie years of experience 
on the part of Boeing who have de- 
signed and built most of the four en- 
gine jet aircraft as yet produced—and 
on the part of Douglas who has built, 
over the years, the majority of all com- 
mercial transports now flying in the 
U. S. and throughout the world. Pratt & 
Whitney too are in the forefront of all 
jet turbine engine builders. In fact, their 
J57 jet turbine has already accumulated 
and will continue to build up a tremen- 
dous service experience in the Air Force 
and Navy. 

Pan American, Mr. Trippe also pointed 
out, has now on order a fleet of 33 new 
DC-7C Clippers which, when delivered 
beginning next spring, will be the fastest 
and longest range transport aircraft in 
over-ocean service. The order represents 
an investment by Pan American in an 
amount of $88,000,000. The additional 
investment of $269,000,000 in new jet 
Clippers, Mr. Trippe also stated, will, 
when delivered in 1961, double the ca- 
pacity of the Pan American fleet. The 
total commitment of $357,000,000 for new 
flight equipment is concrete evidence of 
Pan American’s faith and confidence in 
the continued expansion of sound two- 
way international trade as well as 
greatly increased tourist travel between 
the United States and the 74 friendly 
foreign nations which are regularly 
served by the Pan American Clippers. 


Miles 
3,750 
3,535 
5,415 
3,950 
4,770 
2,420 
2,785 
2,270 


Time 
> hours, 35 
hours, 15 
hours, 15 
hours, 45 
hours, 32 
hours, 30 
hours 
hours, 


> 
< 


minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 
minutes 


ave aoar oe 


15 minutes 
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Industry and Agriculture 
Share Waterway Advantages 


Industry and agriculture throughout 
the midwest and Florida are now shar- 
ing the benefits of an inland waterways 
transportation program that has brought 
new economies to the shipment of low 
cost, but essential, bulk commodities. 

The service was first inaugurated in 
1951 by A. L. Mechling Barge Lines, Inc., 
Joliet, Illinois, and expanded last fall by 
adding a fleet of 12 covered cargo barges 
developed by Dravo Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, for navigation in both sheltered 
and open waters. 

The “through-service” barge route 
from Illinois and Mississippi River ports 
to Tampa, Florida, is said to have elim- 
inated handling and warehousing ex- 
penses and time losses incurred when 
cargo must be transferred from one ves- 
sel to another. The dual-purpose Dravo 
barges, each capable of carrying 1350 
net tons, are towed on the inland water- 
ways by standard river towboats. An 
ocean-going tug then takes them from 
the mouth of the Mississippi 550 miles 
across the Gulf of Mexico to Tampa. 

Principal cargoes southbound are bulk 
materials needed in Florida—grain and 
grain products for livestock and poultry 
feed; sewage plant sludge to enrich the 
sandy soil for growing vegetables, citrus 
fruit and pasture lands. 

Northbound cargoes include phos- 
phate rock, triple superphosphate and 
phosphatic feed supplements from Flor- 
ida to midwestern chemical plants pro- 
ducing detergents and fertilizers. Ship- 


ments of phosphate alone will average 
100,000 tons annually. Other barges also 
carry northward large tonnages of sul- 
phur and soda ash from Louisiana ports. 

The “through-barge” shipping opera- 
tion, according to F. A. Mechling, barge 
line vice president, has substantially in- 
creased tonnages of various commodities 
exchanged between Florida and the mid- 
west. 

“It is not,” he said, “a matter of barges 
supplanting other forms of transporta- 
tion. Rather, the service has fostered 
development of new markets for prod- 
ucts that previously suffered limited dis- 
tribution because transportation and 
handling costs priced the products out 
of the market. 

“With barge service,” he pointed out, 
“it is now possible to deliver grain from 
Minneapolis to Tampa three times 
cheaper than in the past. Sludge is an- 
other example. Florida needs vast 
amounts of sewage plant sludge, high in 
nitrogen and humus value, to fertilize 
its soil. The midwest requires phosphate 
for fertilizers. Florida has plenty of 
phosphate rock; the midwest has plenty 
of sludge. It simply was up to someone 
to initiate a method of transferring the 
two commodities economically over the 
distance between the two geographical 
areas.” 

Until the dual-purpose Dravo barges 
were developed, moving cargoes in 
“through-service” on the rivers and 
across the Gulf of Mexico was virtually 


impossible. River barges are designed 
for shallow water navigation and coastal 
barges are tailored for deep water. Thus, 
cargo moved downstream in river barges 
previously had to be transferred to other 
vessels. Transfer charges average 8) 
cents a ton for bulk material and $3.50 
a ton for bags and packaged material. 
Added to this is the possibility of dam- 
age to the cargo and the warehousing 
and storage costs when transfer is de- 
layed. 

To develop a barge that can be oper- 
ated efficiently in shallow and deep 
water, Dravo conducted extensive model 
basin tests at the University of Michi- 
gan. The resulting hull design offers 
minimum towing resistance in river op- 
erations and yet has sufficient stability 
to be pulled by a tug in deep water. 

The barge is 195 feet long, 35 feet wide 
and 12 feet deep. Model tests showed 
and performance has since proved—that 
a square stern instead of the customary 
upward curving stern prevents the 
barge from yawing or side-slipping when 
being towed in deep water. Moreover, 
the square stern permits two barges to 
be butted together end to end to form 
an unbroken hull line when six barges 
at a time are push-towed on the rivers 
The dragging effect that causes pushing 
resistance and requires more horsepower 
and fuel is eliminated. 

The bow rake of the barge rises to the 
headlog 14% feet above the base line of 
the hull. The rake begins sweeping up- 
wards 30 feet back of the bow and has 
a radius that is suitable for slipping eas- 
ily through rough as well as 
waters. 

The hold is formed by two wing walls, 
each of which is three and a half feet 
wide and sturdily braced inside with 
angle members. The hull bottom 
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midwest approach the docks at Tampa, Florida. 
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The South's Secret Weapon 


Presentation by Roger Milliken, President 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc. 


Before South Carolina State Fiscal Survey Commission 


I. the banner economic year of 1954 the 
textile industry made less than 1 cent 
of profit after taxes out of every sales 
dollar. Let's couple this with the fact that 
if one were to add up all the profits 
and all the losses of the textile industry 
since 1927, he would come up with a red 
figure 

You will ask how it is that a major 
industry can have such a bad profit rec- 
ord. The answer is that during this pe- 
riod our industry has shrunk from 36 
million spindles down to 21 million 
spindles. 

Why did this shrinkage take place? It 
happened textile management 
made the remarkable discovery curing 
the first World War that textile equip- 
ment could be operated 24 hours a day. 
Thus overnight the textile industry, 
which had been built on the basis of 
operating one 12-hour shift, found that 
it had twice the capacity that it thought 
it had and that it needed to take care 
of existing business. Thus there started a 
terrific economic struggle to decide what 
part of the then existing capacity would 
be liquidated 


because 


In 1921 there were a total of 36 million 
spindles; 18 million in the North and 
18 million in the South. Some 33 years 
and many losses later there are only 2 
million spindles in the North as against 
19 million spindles in the South. Thus 
New England suffered a loss of 16 mil- 
lion spindles while the South had a slight 
gain of 1 million. People generally talk 
about the migration of the textile indus- 
try from New England to the South just 
as if New England mills picked up their 
machinery and moved it lock, stock, and 
barrel to the South. You can see from 
the foregoing figures that such was not 
the case but rather that it was a ques- 
tion of which existing spindles would 
survive-those in New England or these 
in the South. It ts significant that South 
Carolina not only kept the 5,400,000 spin- 
dies it had in 1927 but has added almost 
a million spindles between then and now 

a figure equal to all the net growth in 
spindleage that took place in the South 
_over those years. 

Now why was the South, and South 
Carolina in particular, able to not only 
retain but increase its spindleage? As 
one who has operated mills both in the 
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North and South it is possible to draw 
some specific conclusions. First as to the 
quality of labor: our experience has 
shown that there are no abler men and 
women than those in South Carolina. I 
do not need to tell you this, but for years 
New England operators promulgated the 
myth—perhaps in an attempt to keep 
their customers—that one could not get 
quality textiles from the South. They 
broadcast this theory so far and wide 
that some came to believe it, and it is 
a fact that certain industrialists from 
other industries who now have big op- 
erations in this state were at first afraid 
to come here because they had heard 
this. In fact, several asked me for reas- 
surance on this subject. This, of course, 
I gave them. Today these companies rate 
the quality turned out by their South 
Carolina operations up at the very top. 
Le us bury once and for all any question 
about the ability of South Carolinians to 
learn and perform a trade because it is 
a fact that today the finest quality tex- 
tile fabrics are made in the South and 
are superior to similar cloths made in 
New England. 

But even an able working force needs 
leadership. Thus South Carolina and the 
South are at an advantage over New 
England because year after year the 
ablest young men have gone from the 
colleges and universities of South Caro- 
lina into training in the textile indus- 
try. This is not the case in New England 
where employment in the textile indus- 
try is not as highly regarded as it is 
here in the South, and the result is that 
the caliber of managerial personnel in 
South Carolina is superior to that of 
other states who have lost their indus- 
try to us. 


Teamwork Pays Dividends 


Working together as a team, these well- 
trained managers and skillful employees 
in South Carolina have tackled the prob- 
lem of getting high productivities and 
low unit costs. In this most competitive 
of all industries it is imperative to 
achieve the lowest cost of production. 
Recognizing this, South Carolina man- 
agement on its part has plowed back 
its earnings increasingly into new ma- 
chinery and improved working conditions 
with the result that the comparison be- 
tween the South Carolina mill of today 


and of 20 years ago is as different as 
day is from night. But expenditures of 
vast sums for new equipment and facili- 
ties are of no avail unless they are put 
to maximum use. The South Carolina 
textile worker has recognized this and 
that his mill cannot stay in business 
and furnish full employment unless he 
offers a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay. This he has done and is doing. Con- 
trast that with the situation in Great 
Britain where the trades’ unions have 
insisted that no weaver can run more 
than 4 looms whether they be hand 
looms or automatic looms. The result 
there is that today only 4 per cent of all 
the looms in England are automatic and 
the rest are antiquated hand looms and 
the entire British textile industry is 
languishing. 

Too often we hear demagogues talk 
about the stretch-out and increased work 
loads, and they talk about comparisons 
between the number of looms a weaver 
is running or the number of spinning 
spindles that a spinner is taking care of 
with no reference at all to the amount 
of work entailed in the job. What they 
ought to be talking about is the number 
of times an hour that a loom stops and 
has to be started up or the number of 
ends that come down on a spinning 
frame that have to be pieced up. It is 
obvious that if management can make 
machinery changes that lessen the stop- 
pages, it is possible for a worker to 
handle a larger assignment and actually 
do less work. South Carolina manage 
ment has spent the money to provide the 
conditions and machinery which elim- 
inate such stoppages and reduce such 
ends down. The South Carolina worker 
in turn has recognized this and knows 
that the future of the mill, and therefore 
his future, depends upon cooperating 
with management in getting unit costs 
as low as possible. This same intelligent 
attitude cannot be said to be held by the 
New England workers who have been in- 
fluenced and badgered by CIO propa- 
ganda to resist all management changes 
and to throw road blocks in the way of 
making improvements that will lower 
costs. 


Cooperation Builds Confidence 


The results of this difference in atti- 
tude are manifold. First of all, while 
South Carolina mill owners have poured 
money into new machinery, the owners 
of New England mills have hesitated to 
put money into new machinery when 
they cannot get the full benefit from 
such investments. And because their unit 
costs are thus higher, they do not find 
it possible nor profitable to run their 
mills 6 days during the week, and thus 
they deprive the workers of an oppor- 
tunity to earn the sixth-day pay at time 
and a half. 

That these facts are true I know from 
bitter experience for 3 weeks ago I went 
to Waterville, Maine, and was present at 
the auctioning of all of the textile equip- 
ment, which included 50,000 spindles. in 
the Lockwood mill which has been af- 
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States would cease to run. Little they cared for the 
fact that this would bring on the starvation of millions 
of people and disrupt the entire business interests of 
America. They wanted what they wanted, regardless of 
all other things; they made their demand to the ad- 
ministration and to Congress, and it was cowardly 
yielded to by Republicans and Democrats alike, and 
since then we have seen the wreck of the railroads and 
the business interests connected with the railroads, by 
reason of the surrender of the nation’s sovereignty to 
four men representing the railroad brotherhoods. 

A similar spirit is abroad and legislation is being 
urged in Washington and in State legislatures which 
if enacted would increase the power of labor unions 
and lessen ihe value of all other interests. 

The Georgia Federation of Labor, for instance, is 
at the present time preparing to introduce a bill into 
the legislature of that state which if passed would in 
effect practically prohibit any judge in Georgia from 
issuing any injunction or from doing anything else 
against organized labor. 

On the other hand, there has come a great awaken- 
ing throughout the country to the fact that far more 
than individual business prosperity is at stake. Men are 
coming to realize that unless the spirit of Bolshevism 
is curbed, unless radical unionism is defeated and the 
open shop established throughout the land, honor and 
liberty will have ceased to exist. The time has come to 
assert the right of every man to work untrammeled 
and unbossed by the chains of a slavery which ties him 
body and soul to the commands of some radical leader 
over whom he has no control. 

The issue before us, and for which you are fighting 
is, therefore, one nation-wide in its scope; indeed, it is 
as wide as human liberty. The question of pay to the 
wage earner or of profit to the employer is of very 
small importance compared with that greater question 
which confronts us today, whether this is to be a free 
country or a country of slavery by the side of which 
the black slavery of olden days was heavenly in com- 
parison. 

If I cannot employ a man unless he brings me a union 
card; if I cannot employ a clerk unless he comes from 
a union office; and if a man cannot work in my office 
unless he has a union card because of union agents that 
forbid it, human liberty has been denied him, and I 
and you and all others have been made slaves mentally 
and spiritually, and all that is holy and that makes for 
the advancement of civilization has been destroyed. 
The very existence of liberty in this country depends 
today upon the question of whether union labor, domi- 
nated as it is by radicalism and Bolshevism, is to com- 
pletely rule this country, or as to whether men shall be 
' free to choose their own employment or their em- 
ployees. I think that this is the great issue before us. 
In meeting this issue the employing printers, the 
Typothetae of Baltimore and all others throughout the 
country who have taken a stand for the open shop, are 
doing a work many times greater than that of their 
individual success, or their individual business life or 
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death, because they have entered upon a campaign 
which is to be the final answer as to whether the 
American people shall be free or slave. 

A few moments ago your president handed me a 
circular from the Youth's Companion, a paper which 
had never before in the 90 years of its life missed a 
single issue. This circular was issued to its subscribers 
stating that in view of the whole situation it had de- 
cided that henceforth it would be printed in an open 
shop, believing that this was supremely important at 
the present hour. Since we were forced by reason of 
the strike here to print in an open shop in Richmond 
for the time being, every letter, without a single ex- 
ception, which has come to us touching on this question 
has insisted that we should stand firm for what our 
subscribers and advertisers believe to be exactly as 
I have stated it, the right of liberty itself. Many of 
our subscribers and advertisers have said that if nec- 
essary to suspend the paper indefinitely rather than to 
yield to the demands of the union printers, that we 
could send their bills for advertising and for subscrip- 
tions and they would be paid though the advertisement 
did not appear, and though they did not receive the 
paper. One advertiser who had been with us for many 
years said that the only thing which would tempt him 
to discontinue would be if we should yield to the de- 
mands of the union. Letters of this kind have come 
from hundreds of business men, professional men, mer- 
chants and manufacturers, from all parts of the coun- 
try, from the far North and West to the far South. 

Governor Alien of Kansas has within the last few 
days made the statement that there are 150,000 union 
labor leaders at work in this country, and that the 
amount available for handling this propaganda cam- 
paign is $60,000,000 a year, You can, therefore, under- 
stand why radical labor union leaders are going up 
and down the land fomenting trouble in order to keep 
their jobs. The union labor leader has no other excuse 
for employment than that of stirring up strife, and the 
greater the strife he can create the more certain is the 
continuation of his employment. 

Let it ever be borne in mind that a strike is nothing 
more nor less than a conspiracy of two or more men 
to destroy the prosperity of their employer, and force 
him through threats to yield to their demands. Any 
conspiracy to destroy a man’s property or to prevent 
another man from securing employment in order to 
earn a living for his family, put forth by strikers, is 
criminal and should so be regarded by every right 
thinking man and by the law. A combination formed 
for the purpose of ruining a man’s business, for the 
purpose of blackmailing him into yielding to threats 
by fear of financial loss or physical violence, or to de- 
stroy the right of a man to work, cannot possibly from 
the ethical and religious standpoint be regarded other 
than as a criminal act, however much sophistry may 
be used to mislead people as to this fundamental fact. 

Carved on a monument erected to a great Georgia 
statesman, taken from one of his own speeches, are 
the words, which I commend to you: 

“Who saves his country saves all things, 
And all things saved shall bless him; 

Who lets his country die, dies himself ignobly, 
And all things dying curse him.” 





ALABAMA 
Mobile 


Governor appoints Advisory Commit- 
tee..-Governor James E. Folsom on Sep- 
tember 28th appointed the ten member 
State Docks Advisory Committee, created 
by the Under the Act 
the ten members of the Committee were 
to be one from the nine 
Congressional ind one addi- 
tional Mobile County 
ure ag follow 

First District and Mobile County, Wal- 
ter C. Ernest, Jr., Mobile, vice 
ind Cal Tanner, Mobil« 

Second District, Tom McGough, Mont- 
Third District, Monroe Weeks, 
Slocomb; Fourth, Tom Colley, Talladega: 
Fifth, Hugh Steele Sixth, Henry 
Waugh, Tuscaloosa: Seventh Mob- 
ley, Guin; Eighth, Dan Davis, Florence; 
Ninth, Dr. Louis Friedman, Birmingham 

The Governor will be ex-officio chair- 
man of the committee, and the Director 
of the State Docks will be ex-officio mem- 
ber of the committee 

Members of the Committee will receive 
no salaries, but will get per diem (daily) 
allowances for meetings 


1955 Legislature 
selected, each 
Districts, 
member from 
Those named 


chairman 


gomery; 


Centre; 
Dan 


The committee 
will act in an advisory capacity only with 
reference to any matters cx 


ming before 


or concerning the department 


European service inaugurated.-Ship's 
booms of the S. S. Barbara reach out and 
into a rail car of cross ties, 
swing a load across the side and into her 
hold for transport to Europe. She sails 
under the tag of Ozean Stinnes, operat- 
ing from the U. 8. Gulf to the European 
ports of Bremen, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Le Havre 

Bookings from Mobile for Ozean 
Stinnes are handled by Page & Jones, Inc., 
who recently announced the acquisition 
of the agency for this line in Mobile, as 
well as Biehl & Company, Inc., Hamburg 
American Line and North German Lloyd, 
and the Sidarma Line (Havana and Medi- 
terranean) 


creosoted 


Cold Storage Receives Safety Award.— 
The Alabama State Docks Cold Storage 
Plant has recently been awarded a safety 
award from the National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses for its out- 
standing plant safety record, by going 
one year without a lost-time accident. 

The association inaugurated its indus- 
try-wide safety program three years ago, 
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ind dollarwise, the industry has saved 
over $160,000. 

The cold storage plant is located at 
ship-side and has five floors of cooler and 
freezer space for perishable commodities 
requiring cold storage facilities. This cold 
storage unit at the Alabama State Docks 
is the only ship-side facility of its kind 
on the Gulf or South Atlantic coasts. 
Over-all storage capacity of this plant is 
approximately 500,000 cubic feet. 


Mobile Reserve Fleet would stretch 
over twenty seven miles end to end.— 
The some 320 ships that could make up 
this continuous line comprise the Mobile 
Reserve Fleet, the second largest fleet of 
reserve ships in the United States, second 
only to the James River fleet in Virginia. 

The eight reserve fleets in the United 
States are a project of the U. S. Martime 
Administration, and are thought of, not 
as a “ghost, skeleton or mothball” fleet, 
but as a national insurance policy, a mat- 
ter of preserving a vital link in the safety 
and defense of our nation. 

A crew of 162 men work continuously, 
rain or shine, on their task of preserving 
the vessels in the Mobile Reserve Fleet, 
which is located about 12 air miles from 
Mobile on the Tensaw River. Two patrol 
boats are in operation at the fleet station 
24 hours a day 

Capt. A. C. Hoffman, fleet superintend- 
ent, explains that the preservation of the 
Mobile fleet is a full time job, with the 
engines being turned over at periodic in- 
tervals by compressed air. All moving 
parts on every ship are operated at cer- 
tain times and coated with oil as neces- 
sary. 

When a ship is placed in the reserve 
fleet, the ship’s machinery is cleaned and 
oiled, rust is removed under water pres- 
sure, the engine is rotated, the ship paint- 
ed entirely with a red oxide compound 
to control rust, and everything else is 
done that will preserve the vessel. The 
ships are repainted with the rust pre- 
ventative every two years. Capt. Hoffmar 
points out that by the time the crews 
finish work on the last ship in the fleet, 
it is time to begin on the first again. The 
job never ends 

The reserve fleet is not a repair yard. 
When a ship enters the fleet, it is a mat- 
ter of preservation only. Most of these 
merchant ships, it was pointed out by 
Capt. Hoffman, were built during World 
War II, and hundreds of reserve fleet 
ships throughout the United States were 
put back into use when Germany needed 


coal, when India needed grain and to car- 
ry cargoes during the Korean War. 

Three hundreds and twenty merchant 
ships, side by side. Three hundred and 
twenty vital links in a chain of national 
security and defense. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 


Petroleum Terminal to open this month. 

Construction of the new Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company storage terminal at 
Sandfly Point is moving ahead swiftly to- 
ward the November opening date. 

The terminal will provide facilities for 
distribution in this area of Phillips 66 
gasoline and Flite-Fuel—the company’s 
new premium gasoline product. 

Sharing the new dock with Phillips at 
a later date will be Eastern Seaboard 
Petroleum Company, heavy oil distribu- 
tors, from whom Phillips purchased part 
of its terminal property. The new dock 
touches shore at the dividing line be- 
tween the two properties. 


Air-minded Navy gives impetus to de- 
velopment of deep harbor.—-The possi- 
bility of a downtown Jacksonville berth- 
ing facility for heavy war ships, recently 
mentioned in connection with the new 
Duval County Courthouse being built on 
the waterfront, emphasizes the vast ex- 
pansion of the Navy in this area since 
the commissioning of the Naval Air Sta- 
tion 15 years ago on Oct. 15. 

When the Navy moved in, back in 1940, 
it was anticipated that there would be 
increasing air activity over the city. But 
the accompanying possibility of greatly 
increased port activity seems to have 
been overlooked. 

With Naval aviation tightly linked to 
aireraft carriers, and both demanding 
huge supplies of fuel, it might have been 
foreseen that Naval shipping would be a 
prominent factor in the development of 
this flourishing complex. 

The Naval Auxiliary Air Station May- 
port, commissioned July 1, after comple- 
tion of its 2,000 x 3,000-foot carrier turn- 
ing basin, already is pressed for space and 
sti. cing the primary work on a second 
carrier mooring facility. In the past 15 
months 400 ships have berthed in the 
basin, from enormous battleship drydock 
sections to submarines, In that time 6 
carriers, from the Coral Sea to the small- 
est baby carriers, have tied up at May- 
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port, as well as 60 destroyer escorts and 
50 submarines. While the carrier USS 
Forrestal—the largest aircraft carrier— 
has not yet visited Mayport, it probably 
will before long, and can be accommodat- 
ed, the Navy says. 

The largest tonnage at one time in the 
basin occurred during the Open House 
held last Easter. At that time the battle- 
ship New Jersey, a heavy cruiser, a de- 
stroyer and two submarines were on dis- 
play, open for public inspection. 

These are the glamor ships. But with- 
out the hardworking little YTB tugs— 
the Cinderellas of the Fleet-—-Mayport 
would be as helpless as any busy port ac- 
tivity. Eleven of these small craft-—eight 
from the Naval Station Green Cove 
Springs, and three under-the direct op- 
erational control of Mayport—tow the 
heavy fuel barges, assist the mooring of 
the larger vessels and perform endless 
necessary duties without notice or credit. 

Also frequently sighted shuttling be- 
tween Mayport, the Naval Air Station and 
the Navy Fuel Depot on Trout River are 
the YON black oil barges. The Fuel De- 
pot, which sprang up after World War 
II when the Navy gained control of the 
unfinished terminal constructed by the 
Army to permit barge use of the inland 
waterway northward from the Gulf, has 
proved a blessing in disguise. 

In 1949 the Navy, whose bunkering re- 
quirements for vessels had been reduced, 
showed little interest in its new facility. 
The river fronting it was not deep enough 
to handle anything more than barge traf- 
fic up to the two piers, which were built 
with a single pipeline to each. Its Navy 
Special fuel was barged here from 
Charleston, S. C. And the high fuel-burn- 
ing jets had not been generally adopted. 

Jet aircraft and the Korean War 
changed the picture. An additional 300 
acres was procured, and seven 80-million 
barrel floating roof type storage tanks 
were soon built to augment the four 
existing tanks that had been converted 
to store aviation gas. The river was 
dredged to a 36-ft. depth at the heads of 
a newly constructed 700-ft. pier, and the 
rehabilitated existing 500-ft. pier. In Dec., 
1952, the Depot was ready for its first 
seagoing cargo. And by Feb., 1953, all the 
storage tanks were filled and the barge 
business had become the main function 
in terminal operations. 

An independent activity operating un- 
der the management control of the Navy 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and 
under the official cognizance of the com- 
manding officer, Naval Air Station Jack- 
sonville, the Fuel Depot will show total 
issues and receipts in the current fiscal 
year for between 25 and 3 million barrels 
of product. This includes JP3, JP5, AV- 
Gas 115/145, diesel and Navy Special 
fuels. It averages an offload of 250,000 
barrels from four tankers every month. 
About 10.000 barrels of AVGas and jet 
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General dock view of the North Carolina State Docks 


fuel are barged to NAAS Mayport for use 
in aircraft, and another 25,000 barrels of 
black oil for fueling ships, every month. 

From the Fuel Depot the Naval Air 
Station obtains 100,000 barrels of jet fuel 
a month, of which about half is piped to 
NAS Cecil Field for the squadrons based 
there. 

So vital has this once scorned fuel ter- 
minal become that it is still in the process 
of expanding and improving. A third pier 
of 300 feet will soon be in operation, and 
an improved fire protection system is 
planned. And earlier this month the 
heavy cruiser USS Newport News and the 
submarine Requin docked at the Fuel 
Depot, when six ships operating in local 
waters spent the weekend at Mayport 
and here. 


Miami 


City rushing completion $500,000 dock 
improvements...As part of a multi-mil- 
lion dollar program to make the Port of 
Miami one of the most modern and con- 
venient in the nation, this city is rushing 
the completion of $500,000 in improve- 
ments to commercial and yacht dock fa- 
cilities. 

One construction feature in this con- 
tract is the use of greenheart, a British 
Guiana wood, because of its resistance to 
rot and marine borers. Another feature 
is the concrete capping of 520 feet of 
new steel Z Pile bulkheading on Pier 3, 
Slip 2, from three feet below the low 
water mark to the top of the apron slip. 
The city’s engineering department ex- 
pects this treatment to protect the steel 
piling from exposure and resultant cor- 
resion for a half century or longer. 

Within the last eight years, $1,100,000 
has been spent on improvements at the 
city’s commercial docks. Future improve- 
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ments will include enlargement of yacht- 
ing facilities at Watson Park, Bayfront 
Park and Dinner Key Marina. Extensive 
rebuilding and enlargement of the city's 
commercial dock facilities also is 
posed. 


pro- 


Port of Palm Beach 


The first large scale import shipment 
of potatoes through this port arrived 
last month abroad the Danish flag mer- 
chantman SS KIRSTEN TORM, accord- 
ing to George M. Antell, port traffic man- 
ager. 

The vessel came from Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, with 39,300 bags of differ- 
ent size seed potatoes. Each bag weighs 
100 pounds. Delivery wag made to twelve 
different consignees in the Everglades, 
Fort Pierce, Delray Beach, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Homestead and Hastings with a 
balance for Cuba. SS KIIRSTEN TORM 
is under charter to Grancolombiana 
Limitada (CQ), a shipping firm doing 
business in Colombia, Venezuela and 
Ecuador. 

Antell said the value of the shipment 
was estimated at approximately $100,000 
and he indicated the probability of simi- 
lar shipments in the future 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


Bond issue offered by Dock Board. 
A $10 million bond issue for port im- 
provement is being offered by the New 
Orleans Dock Board to maintain its rat- 
ing as one of the nation’s most efficient 
ports. 

The bond issue, first offering for port 


(Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued from page 37) 
improvement in 30 years, is part of a $20 
million-plus project for reconstruction of 
present facilities and additions of new 
wharves. The program will be carried 
out within the next three port 
officials state. 

The bond statement cites a United 
States Army survey of 1946 which showed 
more tonnage handled per gang-hour at 
the N. O. Port of Embarkation and at 
lower per ton cost than any other Army 
port 

It adds: “In 1953, the Army’s leading 
chief of transportation, Brig. Gen. Paul 
F. Yount, testified before Congress that 
during March, 1953, the over-all direct 
cost to the Army for handling a ton of 
cargo was substantially lower at New 
Orleans--$3.22 per ton as compared with 
$5.51 and $5.82—-than at the 
major Army ports.” 

Another factor 
costs cited by 
leans’ 


years, 


two other 


contributing to low 
the statement is New Or- 
relatively trouble-free waterfront 
labor situation. For 20 the New 
Orleans waterfront been generally 
free of labor strife. Most longshoremen, 
the statement points out, are family men 
whose handling; 
steady business assures a steady income, 
“and the longshore locals have played a 
responsible role in maintaining stable re- 
lations.” 


years 
has 
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The $10 million bond issue will be sup- 
plemented by $10,450,000 from present 
eash surplus and from anticipated net 
earnings during the three-year period it 
will take to complete the construction 
and reconstruction program. 

This will be the “second phase” of a 
long-range building program begun by 
the port authorities at the end of World 
War II. The first phase, now nearing 
completion, was a $21 million program 
paid for out of surplus earnings. The pro- 
gram concentrated mainly on new facili- 
ties 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


foal exports to Germany lead in in- 
ereased port dumpings...A new monthly 
high for the year in export coal loadings 
at Baltimore last month when 
561,759 tons were shipped overseas on 44 
vessels. This volume, based on figures 
compiled by local coal pier operators, 
compares with 416,622 tons on 41 ships 
in August and 50.434 tons on six vessels 
in September a year ago 

The bulk of September shipments was 
destined for Germany, which received 
189,453 tons. The Netherlands was a close 
second with 178,630 tons, and was fol- 
lowed by Korea with 68423 tons, Italy 
with 33,920 tons, Yugoslavia with 24,103 
tons, Austria with 22.942 tons, Belgium 


was set 


with 20,038 tons, the United Kingdorn 
with 10,139 tons, Egypt with 9,826 tons 
and Brazil with 4,285 tons. 

During the nine months of 1955, a total 
of 2,239,128 tons of coal have been ex- 
ported through the Port, against 418,159 
tons in the same period of 1954. 


Vessel arrivals for 1955 highest in port 
history.._Ocean shipping at the Port of 
Baltimore maintained a high degree of 
activity during September, the Baltimore 
Maritime Exchange reports. The 472 ves- 
sel arrivals during the month were 10 
below the August high of 482, but were 
108 above the number of ships entering 
the port in September a year ago. 

American flag vessels accounted for 
194 of the total arrivals last month, while 
278 were of foreign registry. Among the 
latter were 46 Norwegian, 31 British, 31 
Liberian, 24 Panamanian, 21 Swedish, 15 
Danish, 15 German, 12 Italian, 10 Dutch, 
9 Greek, 8 Honduran, 8 Japanese, 6 
French, 4 Belgian, 4 Canadian, 3 Argen- 
tine, 3 Brazilian, 3 Chinese, 3 Finnish, 
3 Venezuelan, 2 Colombian, 2 Costa Rican, 
2 Cuban, 2 Israeli, 2 South African, 1 
Chilean, 1 Dominican, 1 Ecuadorian, 1 
Mexican, 1 Peruvian, 1 Philippine, 1 
Spanish, 1 Swiss and 1 Yugoslavian. 

Augmented in recent months by the 
inward movement of vast quantities of 
foreign metallic ores and sharply in- 
creased shipments of coal, vessel arrivals 
here climbed to the unprecedented total 
of 3,961 in the January-September period. 
This number compares with 3,635 arrivals 
in the nine months of the record break- 
ing year of 194 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington 


Spurt in tonrage...September was the 
second biggest month in cargo tonnage 
handled at North Carolina State Docks 
here, according to figures released by 
Col. Richard S. Marr, executive director 
of the State Ports Authority. On a yearly 
basis, 1955 tonnage has already spurted 
far ahead of the 1954 yearly total. 


The monthly total fell only 721 tons 
short of the all-time high set in Novem- 
ber 1954. 


The figures for the near-record month 
show that 29,898 tons of cargo were han- 
died by nine ships. Two additional ships 
were scheduled to load cargoes the last 
week of the month, and if either one 
could have carried out original plans, a 
new record would have been set. 

In June the 1955 tonnage caught up to 
1954's annual total, and with September's 
figures, the cumulative amount for 1955 


has already outstripped 1954's total by 
63.000 tons 


VIRGINIA 


Total tonnage increase exceeds 89 per 
cent for first half of year.—The flow of 
all import and export cargoes through 
Virginia ports during the first half of 
this year jumped a terrific 89.9 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1954, 
according to figures compiled by the Vir- 
ginia State Ports Authority from statis- 
tics supplied by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


The increase represents a gain of 7,- 
065,090 short tons over the 7,862,923 regis- 
tered during the first six months of last 
year. Total foreign commerce movements 
through Virginia’s ports in the January- 
June, 1955, period were 14,928,013. 


The import-export increase was the 
largest, percentage-wise, of any noted at 
any major ports on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. It exceeded, also, the national per- 
centage gain of 24 per cent by a ratio 
of more than two and one-half to one. 

Broken down into quarters, the 89.9 per 
cent rise was the sum of gains of 8 per 
cent during the first quarter of this year, 
and 93.7 per cent during the second quar- 
ter. Hach of these figures is compared to 
the corresponding totals registered dur- 
ing 1954. 


Virginia ports ranked second (New 
York was first) among all Atlantic and 
Gulf coast ports in the amount of im- 
port-export tonnage moved during both 
the first and second quarters of the year. 
Last year, during the same two periods, 
they ranked fourth. 

Less than 100,000 tons separated Vir- 
ginia ports from the first place position 
during the three months of April, May 
and June of this year. During that pe- 
riod, Old Dominion ports handled 8,448,- 
268 tons of imports and exports, while 
New York—the biggest port in the na- 
tion—handled 8,525,950. 


Lipton Tea opens multi-million plant 
at Suffolk...Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., for- 
mally opened its new multi-million dol- 
lar tea processing plant at Suffolk. On 
hand for the opening were Lipton Presi- 
dent Robert Smallwood, and Virginia 
Governor Thomas Stanley, and other area 
officials. Location of the plant at Suffolk 
will mean 15,000,000 pounds of tea im- 
ports annually for the Port of Norfolk. 
The plant is the fifth Lipton plant on 
the North American Continent. Its proc- 
essing area is approximately 50,000 square 
feet; the remainder of space devoted to 
warehouse facilities. Plant Manager is 
John Byrne, formerly Assistant Plant 
Manager at the Streator, Ill. operation. 
The plant is Lipton’s first single-story 
operation, and depends on conveyor belts 
rather than gravity for movement of tea 
within the plant. 
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L&N President Is Member 
Advisory Council S.I.M. 


John E. Tilford, president of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, was ap- 
pointed to the Advisory Council of the 
Southern Institute of Management. 

As a member of the Council, Tilford 
will have an important role in the direc- 
tion and guidance of the policies and 
prorrams of S.L.M., a newly-founded non- 


John E. Tilford 


profit organization affiliated with the 
American Institute of Management, in 
working with business leaders in 13 states 
of the South to help maintain and de- 
velop progressive management. 

Tilford’s railroad operates in seven 
states of the thirteen served by S.1L.M. 
He said he was “pleased to join with 
other progressive business leaders in 
helping develop and expand the South's 
business leadership.” 

S.LM. is engaged in judging and rating 
factors that make for excellent manage- 
ment among Southern companies. It is 
disseminating among its members infor- 
mation that is helping to enable manage- 
ment to do a better job by creating a 
broader vision among management per- 
sonnel and progressive and intelligent 
men and women. 


Fort Worth Steel Elects 
Jaggers to Presidency 
George A. Jaggers was named presi- 


dent of Fort Worth Steel & Machinery 
Company recently, and former president 
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J. D. Brance became chairman of the 
board. 


Their election followed the company’s 
expansion with acquisition of Monarch 
Manufacturing Company and its divi- 
sion, The Armoloy Company, both of 
Fort Worth. 

The executive changes were made at a 
special meeting of the company’s direc- 
tors, after voting stockholders unani- 
mously approved FWS&M’s acquisition 
of all capital stock of Monarch. Jaggers 
has been president both of Monarch and 
Armoloy. 

Promotion of A. J. (Jim) O’Donnell to 
the newly-created post of assistant sales 
manager of Fort Worth Steel & Machin- 
ery Company also has been announced 
by M. S. Jackson, Jr., vice-president and 
sales manager. 


Two Southerners Elected 
Officers of Lazy Eight Society 


In round-table discussions held at its 
executive offices August 24th and 25th, 
1955, the Lazy Eight Society was founded 
by The H. M. Harper Company of Mor- 
ton Grove, Illinois. 


~ 


Mr. E. A. Channer, General Sales Man- 
ager, outlined the society's objectives as 
including efforts on the part of the com- 
pany and its key distributors to increase 
sales of Harper fastenings in non-ferrous 
and stainless steel and to mutually re- 
solve problems relating to distribution. 


Membership in the organization was 
limited to that group of industrial sup- 
ply distributors whose Harper sales rep- 
resented a large percentage of the vol- 
ume during the past year. The name for 
the society is derived from the Greek 
symbol for infinity, in appearance a hori- 
zontal figure eight symbolic of the cor- 
rosion-resistant properties of the metals 
of which Harper fastenings are made. 


Mr. D. A. FitzRoy of the Metal Goods 
Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri, was 
elected president of the society and Mr. 
W. C. Ferguson of the J. M. Tull Metal 
and Supply Co., Atlanta, Georgia, was 
elected vice president. 


FIiVeE 





Borg-Warner Division Names 
A. W. Rose Vice President 


The appointment of A. W. Rose as Vice 
President and General Manager of the 
Petro-Mechanics Research Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp. was announced, Mr 
Rose also is a Vice President of Borg- 
Warner. 

The Petro-Mechanics division, with of- 
fices and a laboratory in North Holly- 
wood, Calif., has under development a 
new-type sonic oil well drill. 

Mr. Rose has been associated with 
Borg-Warner for 24 years. In 1953 he 
left as Vice President and Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of the Warner Gear Divi- 
sion, in Muncie, Ind., to become Pacific 
Coast Representative of Borg-Warner. 

He recently returned to the United 
States after eight months of temporary 
service as Assistant to the Chairman of 
Borg-Warner Limited, a subsidiary, in 
Letchworth, England, where he assisted 
in plans for the building and start-up 
of a new multi-million dollar automotive 
parts plant. 

As Vice President of the Petro- 
Mechanics Division Mr. Rose succeeds 
Ernest L. Black, who resigned to become 
an executive of Technicolor Motion Pic- 
ture Corporation. 


Southern Sales Managers 
Named by Power Too! Firm 


New district sales managers for two 
Southern areas have been named by 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company's Del- 
ta Power Tool Division, according to an 
announcement by Thomas C. Mortimer, 
Southern regional sales maanger. 

U. E. “Ed” McCarty, north Texas dis- 
trict sales manager for the past three 
years, has been appointed sales manager 
for a district including most of Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Eastern Alabama and 
Eastern Tennessee. He succeeds Howard 
L. Rose, who retired recently. 

Mr. McCarty will make his headquar- 
ters at Delta’s Southern regional sales 
office here. A native of Tupelo, Miss., Mr. 
McCarty attended Union University. 
Jackson, Tenn., and later served as a 
captain of field artillery in the U. S 
Army. He joined Rockwell in 1953. 

John M. Bannon, Jr., a native of Craf- 
ton, Pa., and a 1952 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, was appointed 
North Texas district sales manager, re- 
placing Mr. McCarty. 


Lever to Head Public Relations 
For Abney Mills, S. C. 


Chauncey W. Lever, director of public 


and industrial relations for Erwin Mills 
(Continued on next page) 
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for more than a year, has also been 
named director of public relations for 
Abney Millis, which have executive of- 
fices in Greenwood, S. C., it is announced 
by F. E. Grier, president of Abney Mills 
and chairman of the board of Erwin 
Millis. Lever will now direct public rela- 
tions activities for the twenty-six (26) 
Abney and Erwin plants in South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, and Mississippi. 

Richard H. Lewis, director of produc- 
tion engineering for Erwin Mills, will 
assume the Erwin industrial relations 
duties formerly assigned to Lever, and 
will continue to direct the Erwin Mills’ 
Standards Department. 

The sixteen Abney plants are located 
in Greenwood Anderson, Greenville, 
Woodruff Newry, and Travelers 
Rest, all in South Carolina. The ten Er- 
win Mills plants are located in Durham, 
Erwin and Neuse, in North 
Carolina, and Stonewall, Mississippi. 
Erwin Mills in 1954 
from Greenwood, South Carolina, where 
chief executive officer of the 
Greenwood Chamber of Commerce 


elton, 


Cooleemee 


Lever came to 


he was 


Vickery Named Sales Manager 
Forest Products Division 


Paul R. Vickery has been appointed 
sales manager for lumber products of the 
Forest Products Division of Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical James Wal- 
lace, the entire divi- 


Corporation, 
for 
sion, announced today 
Mr. Vickery had been field service rep- 
resentative for the Forest Products Divi- 
prior to the of the 


sales manager 


sion incorporation 











Paul R. Vickery 


newly purchased Brown Paper Mill Com- 
pany, Inc., of West Monroe, Louisiana, 
into the Forest Products Division. The 
new division is breaking its sales func- 
tions down into lumber and paper. 

Mr. Vickery joined the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division in September 1953 as a sales 
representative. In his new duties, he will 


be responsible for sales of all lumber 
products which include southern pine, 
hardwood, hardwood fooring, creosoted 
and wolmanized treated materials, and 
Frostbrand casual furniture. Mr. Vickery 
is a native of Dallas, Texas, and gradu- 
ated from the University of Texas. Prior 
to joining Olin Mathieson, he worked 
for the Brooklyn Dodgers Baseball Or- 
ganization in the field of sales promotion. 


Five Executive Changes 
Announced by Fort Worth Firm 


New appointments for five top execu- 
tives of Williamson-Dickie Manufactur- 
ing Company of Fort Worth, producer 


James T. Norman 


of work and casual clothes, have been 
announced by President C. D. William- 
son 

James T. Norman, formerly general 
manager, was appointed factory 
manager, in charge of the firm’s factory 
operations in seven cities and towns. He 
will maintain his office in the company’s 
main headquarters here, 509 West 
Vickery 

Grady M. Slagle, formerly factory 
manager, was named chief engineer. He 
also is secretary and a director of the 
company 

O. R. Lobdill was promoted to general 
sales manager, with Seadquarters here. 

W. G. (Bill) Vaughn succeeds Lobdill 
as divisional sales manager in charge of 
the company’s Southeastern and South- 
western sales divisions and Fort Worth 
warchouse 

Hans P. Kronheim succeeds Vaughn 
as divisional sales maneger in charge of 
the company’s Hawk & Buck division 
and warehouse. Kronheim'’s headquar- 
ters will be the Hawk & Buck office at 
801 West Vickery. Previously he was 
product merchandising manager. Re- 
vamping of the sales organization has 
discontinued this position and assigned 
its duties to other posts. 


sales 


Republic Steel Names Norris 
Assistant Industrial Relations 


The appoigtraent of Edward C. Norris, 
Jr., a8 assistant superintendent of indus- 


= 


trial relations at Republic Steel Corpo- 
ration’s Youngstown steel plant was an- 
nounced by John H. Graft, district man- 
ager. 

Mr. Norris, formerly industrial rela- 
tions superintendent at Republic's 
northern ore mines in Duluth, succeeds 
Walter C. Stoner, who has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s Cleveland gen- 
eral offices. 

A native of Youngstown, Mr. Norris 
was graduated from East High School 
and Miami University. He earned his 
law degree from the University of Cin- 
cinnati in 1938 and, after engaging in 
private practice in Cleveland, joined 
Republic in 1939. 


Freeport Sulphur Elects 
Three Top Officials 


Robert C. Hills has been elected execu- 
tive vice president and a director of 
Freeport Sulphur Company by the board 
of directors, Langbourne M. Williams, 
president, has announced. 

Mr. Hills joined Freeport in 1934 as 
an assistant chemist in the company’s 
Grande Ecaille laboratory in Louisiana. 
He has played an active part in the ex- 
pansion activities of the company, par- 
ticularly those related to sulphur and 
nickel. A graduated of Tulane and Cor- 
nell, Mr. Hills was named assistant to 
the president in 1947 and elected a vice 
president in 1950. 

R. Kirby Shirley and Pearson E. Nea- 
man have been elected senior vice presi- 
dents of Freeport Sulphur Company by 
the board of directors, Langbourne M. 
Williams, president, also announced. 

Mr. Shirley, who also is treasurer of 
the company, has been with Freeport 
since 1922, having held various executive 
positions in Texas and New York. He 
became a member of the board in 1948 
Mr. Neaman, general counsel of the com- 
pany, joined the Freeport organization 
in 1930 as secretary. He was elected a 
member of the board in 1948. 


Purdom Assistant to President 
Chemstrand Corporation 


Appointments of Cloyce L. Purdom as 
assistant to President of The Chemstrand 
Corporation, and Arvon L. Davies as Co- 
ordinator for Overseas Development was 
announced by Henry H. Bitler, president. 

Mr. Davies who has been serving as 
assistant to the President will continue 
in that capacity. Mr. Purdom has been 
serving in the Market Research Division 
of the Research and Development De- 
partment prior to his new appointment. 

Mr. Purdom, a native of Pargould, Ar- 
kansas, joined Chemstrand in November, 
1951. Previous to that period, he had 
served as a research chemical engineer 
with the following firms: Lion Oil Com- 
pany, El Dorado, Arkansas; and B. F. 
Goodrich Company at Marietta and Ak- 
ron, Ohio. He was graduated from Freed- 
Hardeman College, Henderson, Tennes- 
see, and later received a bachelor of 
science degree in chemical engineering, 
from Case Institute of Technology. 
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Air Conditioned Iron Lung 


Multi-Vent Division of Pyle National 
Co., 1834 N. Kostner, Chicago, IL—Ex- 
emplifying the continuing cooperation 
between industry and medicine for health 
betterment is the recent announcement 
of the successful air conditioning of an 
iron lung. 

Edward Kurek, chief Multi-Vent engi- 
neer of the Pyle-National Company and 
Tohru Inouye, research assistant at the 
hospital, have combined their talents to 
bring welcome relief to respiratory dis- 
ease patients. 

Inouye, a Stanford University gradu- 
ate of Japanese descent, began the ex- 
periments about two years ago after 
noticing the suffering of patients near 
heat exhaustion while, confined to the 
lung on hot days. 

According to Inouye, the Multi-Vent 
air diffusers had all the advantages he 
sought for the delicate job of air diffus- 
ing inside the lung—low air velocity, 
high number of air changes and even 
distribution of the air. 

At the suggestion of Inouye, Kurek re- 
designed a Pyle-National air diffuser to 
a convex shape to fit into the curved 
inner side of iron lungs. Kurek went one 
step further and designed the ducts and 
air conditioning unit for the iron lungs 

According to Inouye, the principle heat 
factor in the respirators is the body. 
which generates 400 Btu's (a heat meas- 
urement) under normal conditions 
These heat units increase substantially 
when body temperature rises, as with 
polio and other respiratory diseases. 

In extreme summer heat the tempera- 
ture inside the lung is equal to or slight- 
ly higher than the outside temperature. 
The air conditioning system controls the 
temperature inside the lung to any de- 
sired degree. 


Polyester Film Dyeing 


Martin Processing Co., Martinsville, 
Virginia.._A new and continuous meth- 
od of dyeing all gauges of “Mylar” poly- 
ester film with colors that penetrate and 
become part of the film itself has been 
developed by Julius Hermes, president 
of the newly formed company. 

This new method dyes “Mylar” in colors 
and shades ranging from delicate pastels 
to jet black, says Mr. Hermes. Using Du 
Pont dyes especially developed for the 
process, colors include amber, navy blue, 
black bronze, blue, neutral gray, etc. 

“Mylar”, dyed by this new process, can 
be used in the manufacture of vacuum 
metalized, decorative surfacing materials, 
(automobile and airplane interiors, wall 
coverings, upholstery, tabletops, etc.); 
metallic and plain decorative yarns for 
textiles; wire serving, and other applica- 
tions. 

Dyed film has three advantages, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hermes: 

1. Lightfastness of many colors and 
shades, measured by the “Fade-Ometer”, 
has been satisfactory even after 80 hours 
exposure. 

2. No scuffing or abrasion problems— 
the colors are an integral part of the film. 
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3. Dyed film is heat stable. 

4. Colors and shades are easily matched. 

5. “Mylar” polyester film, dyed by this 
process, can be re-dyed to darker colors. 


Hydraulic Packing Bench 


Valley Craft Products, Inc., 770 Jeffer- 
son Ave., Lake City, Minn.—A new hy- 
draulically controlled packing bench, 
which can be tilted to set boxes weigh- 











Hydraulically controlled. 


ing up to 1000 pounds on the floor after 
they have been packed, has just been an- 
nounced. 

Called the Hydra-Tilt Table, this new 
packing bench is said to have a hydraulic 
cylinder incorporated in its design that 
allows the operator to automatically tip 
the load from table to floor by a control 
lever. 

Heavy pieces of equipment can be 
placed on the table by use of a mono- 
rail and hoist, the company says, and 
can then be boxed at convenient work- 
ing height and tilted to the floor so that 
they can be trucked away. 

Large quantities of small objects, that 
must be shipped in large containers, can 
also be' efficiently boxed on the Hydra- 
Tilt Table and then easily moved to the 
floor. 

It is claimed that a great deal of time 
can be saved with this packing table as 
a Single operator can quickly move loads 
up to 1000 pounds to the floor rather 
than requiring assistance to perform 
this operation. Size of table is 24” x 72”. 


Color Impregnated Aluminum 


Aluminum Company of America, 1501 
Alcoa Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa._The time 
when aluminum may be ordered by fabri- 
eators in all colors of the rainbow, direct 
from the mill, has arrived—in full scale. 

News of this revolutionary advance was 
contained in an announcement by Alumi- 
num Company of America. According to 
market development manager F. J. Close, 
Alcoa will be the first major aluminum 
producer to offer a complete line of 


sparkling, color anodized aluminum sheet, 
tube, extruded shapes and fasteners. 

Blue, green, yellow, gray, brown, gold 
and black metallic finishes can now be 
ordered on sheet, extruded shapes, rod, 
bar and on drawn and extruded tube. 
Shade variations of the standard colors 
can also be made available. 

A myriad of design possibilities are 
opened by the new product line, accord- 
ing to Mr. Close. Bright, metallic-cnlored 
aluminum will be more readily adapted 
for such things as lawn furniture, build- 
ing panels and siding, automotive trim, 
store fronts and aluminum doors. Train 
and bus exteriors—-or possibly even auto- 
mobile tops—-will be freed from conven- 
tional painted and silvery finishes and 
offered gold and other attractive tetal- 
lic hues. Appliances, handrails and storm 
windows offer other good potential appli- 
cations. 

Color finishes on aluminum are actually 
part of the metal itself. The crystal-clear, 
diamond-hard oxide coating on all alumi- 
num is artificially built up ond colored 
with special dye materials, This color is 
then “sealed-in", becoming an integral 
part of the metal. 


Oil-Resistant Paper 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Fluorochemicals have rnade possible a 
new way to produce paper with excel- 
lent resistance to oily and greasy ma- 
terial, according to an announcement by 
the firm. 

A new paper-sizing agent-—‘“Scotch- 
gard” brand grease and oil repellent size 

introduced by the 3M Company this 
month, “coat every fibre with 
an oil-resistant film” without affecting 
the strength, porosity, flexibility, appear- 
ance or color of the paper 

Most effective when used on kraft 
papers, the fluorochemical agent is ex- 


is said to 


Ol repellent paper 


pected to find wide use in manufacturing 
grease and oil repellent papers for use 
in the packaging field—-such as machin- 
ery parts and oily compounds like 
putty, calking compound and sweeping 
compound. 

Because it allows kraft papers to main- 
tain their high strength even after treat- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ment, it is expected to be especially 
suited for use in packaging oily gears. 
bearings, pistons, and other items where 
both high strength and grease resistance 
are required. Such treated papers also 
can be used as coverings for goods to 
afford protection from outside oil and 
grease. 


Electric Saw Sharpener 


Mall Tool Co., 7725 8. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 19, IiL—-A new Mall electric saw 
chain sharpener, designed for maximum 





Portable saw sharpener. 


effectiveness has been announced by the 
Mall Tool Company 


According to a Mall spokesman, slow 
defective, saw chain, hand-filing troubles 
are ended. No longer is “elbow grease” 
a part of saw chain sharpening. The in- 
novation of the new Mall high speed 
sharpener does the job faster and with 
less effort than ever before 

Any operator of this Mall high speed 
sharpener can obtain the best possible 
results if used correctly. It is made to 
be utilized for putting keen edges on 
saw chains and also on wedges, chisels 
and other blades 

Mall claims that its new high speed 
electric sharpener assures not only 4 
longer work life for saw chains and 
other tools, but also increases their ef- 
fective performance 


Heavy-Duty Adjustable Glide 


Adjustable Caster Co., 1411 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa..The development of 
a new line of heavy duty tiltable base, ad- 
justable glides for heavy equipment is 
announced by the firm. These glides are 
designed for use on automatic vending 
machines, bookkeeping machines, air con- 
ditioning equipment, electric computing 
machines, shuffle board tables and elec- 
tronic equipment requiring perfect sta- 
bility and leveling for efficient operation. 

This line of glides has two unusual fea- 
tures combined in their design, the com- 
pany says. One is the tiltable base that 
assures a broad supporting surface at all 
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Adjustable caster. 


times regardless of sloping floors or 
slanted legs. The other feature is the con- 
venience of its handy top adjustment; 
leveling can be accomplished with either 
an Allen wrench inserted in a hex at the 
top of the %” threaded stem, or with a 
%” open end or socket wrench. Use of the 
Allen. wrench adjustment prevents dam- 
age to the threads, such as could occur 
with an adjustable wrench application. 
For installations where top or internal 
adjustment is not practical, leveling can 
be accomplished externally by turning 
the glide base with the fingers. 


Blue Print Rack 


Momar Industries, 4323 W. 32nd St., 
Chicago, 1, has introduced a completely 
new Blue Print Rack, called the “Glider” 

The “Glider” Blue Print Rack has many 
features. One of the most important is 
its specially designed clamp which elimi- 
nates the need to punch holes in each set 

















Blue print rack. 


of prints and holds any thickness of set, 
securely. It is tightened or opened by 
thumbscrews adjustment and permits 
easy insertion or removal of prints or 
sets of prints. Any sheet in a set can be 
replaced without removing other sheets. 
Each special “Glider” clamp can also ac- 


commodate various sizes of prints and can 
hold from one to one hundred sheets. 
There are no protruding ends of clamps. 

Each “Glider” rack can hold twelve to 
eighteen sets of drawings, and a clearly 
visible index shows the location of each 
set. The use of the “Glider” does away 
with unnecessary listing and folding of 
prints and “fishing” for drawings. Easily 
adjustable “Glider” tracks aliow for 
varying thicknesses of sets and thus util- 
ize minimum space. 


Circular Saw Safety Guard 


General Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 
W. Huntington St., Pailadelphia 32, Pa. 
—Now any table model circular saw can 
be made completely safe with a revolu- 
tionary new gliding-action guard which 
lets user see all work operations clearly 
through transparent plastic shields. 

Providing many safety features never 
before offered, the Safety Glide Guard 
serves to protect during cut off, ripping, 
dado, and grooving work to various 


Plastic saw safety guard. 


widths and thicknesses, It is never neces- 
sary to remove the guard and thus risk 
injury. 

For extra safety, unit is equipped with 
largest and strongest dual “anti-kick 
backs” ever used on a saw guard. Among 
new design features is an adjustable 
splitter which conveniently adjusts to 
clear work when not in use. 

Tough, breakproof shields of 4” clear 
plexi-glas operate separately or together. 
Mounted on table, floor, or ceiling, instal- 
lation is fast and simple, for either tilting 
table or tilting arbor. Sealed ball bear- 
ings require no oiling. 

Two models are available, one for com- 
mercial use and a lower priced unit de- 
signed especially for 6” and 8” home 
workshop saws. 


Heavy-Duty Toggle Clamps 


Detroit Stamping Co., 381 Midland 
Ave., Detroit 3, Mich...Two new heavy- 
duty DE-STA-CO Titan Toggle Clamps 
featuring completely replaceable parts, 
forged alloy-steel components, holding 
pressures up to 4,000 pounds and weigh- 
ing 4% pounds--have been announced. 

The new Clamps were brought out in 
answer to a wide demand for a toggle 
holding device which could be used for 
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production jobs requiring positive vise- 
like holding pressures, according to Wil- 
liam H. Roberts, Detroit Stamping Com- 
pany vice president. 

“To make such clamps as simple as 
possible to maintain or alter, our engi- 
neering department contrived a new 
technique by which every part could be 
replaced simply by the use of a screw 
driver,” Roberts explained. “This was 
accomplished by using threaded pivot 
rods and serrated bushings throughout.” 


Nylon Splice-Cap Insulator 


Buchanan Electrical Products Corp., 
Hillside, N. J.—The new Nylon Splice- 
Cap Insulator features extreme ease, 
,speed and simplicity of installation and 
provides excellent electrical and mechan- 
ical protection to spliced joints. 

Exclusive “snap-on-lock” design as- 
sures factory perfect insulation of wire 
splices and makes it easy to install, even 
on very flexible wires and even in ex- 
tremely hot or cold weather. 

The construction of this completely 
new insulator is said to eliminate thread- 
ing, wrapping, or twisting of insulator 
during installation and any possibility of 
its loosening in service—even under ex- 
treme vibration. 

Ease and speed of installation and se- 
curity of attachment are made possible 
by “one-piece” nylon construction with 
internal metallic retainer ring which al- 
lows the insulator to be quickly snapped 
in place over an installed splice cap and 
yet prevents its accidental removal in 
service. Translucent nylon body of in- 
sulator permits easy inspection of com- 
pleted splice. 


Vertical Monorail Hoist 


Hawkeye Engineering Co., Inc., Syra- 
cuse 4, N.Y.-A new type hoist consisting 
of a platform which rides on a single 
column can be completely erected by two 
men in three hours. The Hawkeye Hoist 
operates on a rigid vertical monorail that 
builds upon itself to any desired height. 
Because of the small area occupied by 
the column, the hoist is said to be suit- 
able for installation in many places 
where other types of towers or lifts 
might not be practical. 

It is simple to set up and operate, and 
can ve disassembled quickly into units 
of six feet or less, making it easy to move 
from one location to another on a proj- 
ect, or to transport in a iight pickup 
truck. sey -al patented devices make its 
operation ;noother and safer. 


Self-Locking Brass Insert 


The Phelps Manufacturing Co., Colonial 
Green Building, Westport, Conn.—A new- 
type, self-locking brass insert, which 
eliminates open press time, reduces re- 
jects and speeds assembly, has been de- 
veloped for manufacturers of molded and 
machined plastic parts and for use in die 
castings and all softer materials. 
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Heavy-Duty Trackmobile 


Whiting Corp., 157th & Lathrop Ave., 
Harvey, Dll—-Three hundred Chicago and 
Midwestern industrialists, railroad execu- 
tives, editors, publishers and reporters 
gathered at the Illinois Central Railroad 
Station recently, to witness the first pub- 
lic demonstration of the versatile, new 
heavy-duty Trackmobile that hauls, 
switches and spots railroad cars. De- 
signed for use on factory sidings, mines 
and quarries, grain storage depots and 
other industrial trackage, the heavy-duty 
Trackmobile demonstrated its ability by 
pulling heavily loaded railroad cars, 
switching and spotting cars, and making 
up strings of cars. 

The heavy-duty Trackmobile operates 
on both road and track. It travels on 
roadways, or across track, on four pneu- 
matic wheels. When the Trackmobile is 
astride a track, the automotive-type road 
wheels are retracted and the machine 
rests on its steel rail wheels, ready for 
track operation. This conversion from 
road to rail wheels takes only 90 seconds. 





The Trackmobile is then ready to travel 
on the tracks, couple to freight cars, and 
push or pull them. The machine can be 
driven over unimproved tracks-——special 
crossing points are not required. 
During the demonstration, Stevens H. 
Hammond, Chairman of the Board of 
Whiting, explained how the Trackmobile 
develops a draw-bar pull much greater 
than its own weight. After the machine 
has been coupled to a car, a constant- 
pressure type hydraulic jack on the 
Trackmobile lifts the freight car slightly 
and thus transfers part of the car’s weight 
onto the Trackmobile. This enabies the 
machine to develop as much as 12,800 
pounds of draw-bar pull, which is suffi- 
cient to pull a number of heavily loaded 
cars. Mr. Hammond also pointed out that 
the operator does not have to get out of 
his cab to couple or uncouple. All con- 
trols, including those for positioning, rais- 
ing and lowering the automotive-type 
wheels, and coupling and uncoupling, are 
located in the cab. The cab is elevated 
and enclosed in glass to provide 360° 
visibility and all-weather operation. 





It is the Dodge expansion insert, de- 
signed to be placed by hand or machine- 
fed into molded or drilled holes at any 


Brass expansion insert. 


time after molding, effecting savings of 
as much as 20 per cent by eliminating 
open press time. 

The Dodge insert, which has torque 
and pull strength comparable to that of 
the molded-in insert, now is being used 


FIVE 


in products ranging from large television 
cabinets to small precision switches 
Samples available. 


Versatile Parts Bins 


The Speedassembly Equipment Com- 
pany, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, New 
York announces that after extensive field 
testing its new Speedbin Kits based on 
time study and motion economy prin- 
ciples are now ready for distribution 
The Speedbins were designed by a lead- 
ing industrial engineer to take advantage 
of the fact that the use of normal, nat- 
ural rhythmic movements without sharp 
directional changes results in faster, 
smoother hand assembly operations with 
less operator fatigue. 

The kits come completely ready to be 
put together and it is claimed can be 
easily reset for each new asaembly opera- 


(Continued on next page) 
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Parts bins. 


tion. Once set up they have the advan- 
tage that the parts are gravity fed to the 
operator, and that the rate of flow of the 
parts is conrolled by an adjustable shut- 
Also the Bins can be fed from the 
back without disturbing production even 
when stacked vertically, the manufac- 
turer states 

All of the Kit parts are interchange- 
able, allowing for any variation in the 
number of Bins and the type of setup 
desired. It is further claimed that the 
combination of the 3” lip designed for 
fast pick up of parts, and the fact that 
the curvature of the Bins comes within 
the normal 19” sweep of the human arm, 
means more output with less fatigue 


ter 


Speedbins are made of 24 gauge steel 
with silver gray enamel. Each 
Kit provides for 30” of bin width, Bins 
re 6” deep, plus a 3” projecting tray 
The Kits come in two sizes 
4%” high, size “B” is 9” high. 


coated 


size “A” is 


Electric Folding Machine 


A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave. 
Chicago, Ill..-A new electric folding ma- 
chine, sc easy to operate that any office 
worker can be an expert in a few min- 


Versatile electric folding machine. 
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utes, was 
company 

The machine, Model 57, can be set for 
any of six folds: single, parallel or let- 
ter, accordion or statement, double 
parallel, French (folds paper horizontally 
and then vertically), and horizontal and 
then two vertical folds. A-B-C operating 
instructions permanently attached to the 
receiving tray tell the operator how to set 
the dials for any of these folds, explained 
Cc. M. Dick, Jr., vice president-sales. 

The new A. B. Dick foider will be es- 
pecially popular in offices where any of 
several workers are assigned to folding, 
according to Mr. Dick. Once the dials are 
set, the operator need not make any me- 
chanical adjustments. 


introduced recently by the 


Projection Microscope 


William J. Hacker & Co., Inc., 82 Beaver 
St.. New York 5, N.Y.—The “Lanameter 
is a projection microscope designed spe- 
cifically for the measurement and anal- 














Microscope. 


ysis of wool fibers. Tests performed with 
this instrument conform to international 
standards for the measurement of wool 
fibers. The “Lanameter” consists of a 
microscope, a light source and a viewing 
screen, which are combined into a single 
unit. It is said to be simple to operate. 


The specimen is placed on a mechanical 
stage and brought into focus. The micro- 
scopic image appearing on the screen of 
the instrument is brilliant and well de- 
fined. Magnification ranges from 75x to 
500x. For the measurement of fibers, a 
sliding, rotatable, transparent scale is 
provided. The “Lanameter” is of value for 
wool buyers and textile laboratories. 


Gear Train Pump Drive 


Edward E. Robinson, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
A new gear train drive developed for 
Robinson Metering Pumps which will de- 
liver more than 300 cc. of viscous ma- 
terials in a single discharge, has just 
been announced. Several hundred quan- 


tity adjustments are possible for any 
one pump, using standard gears, which 
can be interchanged in about five min- 
utes. This permits a greatly increased 
range of accurate dispensings with 
metering pumps which are used to seal, 














Gear train capable of 300 cc of viscous 
material in a discharge. 


pot and cement or fill squeeze tubes, 
jars, bottles and miscellaneous manu- 
factured items. 

Development of the Robinson Gear 
Train Drive eliminates the time-consum- 
ing need for repetitive ejections when 
large amounts of materials are required 
and opens up a wider latitude of uses 
for metering pumps. It becomes practi- 
cal for filling of containers in smaller 
runs which do not justify costly set-up 
time or the purchase of expensive auto- 
matic filling equipmert. 


Air-Powered Strapping Machine 


Signode Steel Strapping Company, 
2600 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, IiL— 
offers the first air-powered strapping 
machine that automatically tensions 
strapping and then seals and cuts it off 
in two easy motions. This semi-auto- 
matic Model AP tool, the only one of its 
kind on the market, it is claimed, is un- 
excelled for fast, efficient strapping of 
skid and pallet loads. 

Power driven—taking all the effort out 
of tensioning steel strapping—it speeds 
the entire operation by eliminating the 
tajor cause of operator fatigue. It pro- 
vides uniform, predetermined tension 
which may easily be adjusted up to 1600 
Ibs. 

This tool has been successfully field 
tested in the paper, lumber, brick, steel 
fabricating, and aircraft industries. 


ne 


Steel strapping machine. 
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VALLEY OF DESTRUCTION was the main street of Winsted, Conn. Among the first to get through the floods was a telephone truck 
carrying emergency power cquipment to provide service in the flooded telephone exchange at the lower end of the street. 


TELEPHONE MEN GO TO WORK BY BOAT to speed drying of equipment in telephone ex 


= ’ 


change at Putnam, Conn., where service was 


provided by temporary switchboard on higher ground. In Stroudsburg, Pa., linemen and operators were flown in helicopters 


OUTRACING THE FLOODS. Radio-telephone 
service was set up at strategic pomts even 
before the floods reached their peak 
Man in automobile makes emergency 
call while Mayor Moule of Phillipsburg, 
N. J.. and telephone man stand by. 


The Deluge of Diane 





Hurricane floods emphasized 
the value of the telephone and 
the teamwork of telephone 
people in emergencies 


Scidom has a water-borne disaster 
struck with more concentrated fury than 
the floods of Hurricane Diane, which hit 
several eastern states. 


“T never saw anything so terrifying in 
my life as when that river came down,” 
said the telephone manager in Winsted, 
Connecticut. 


Out of the havoc of the floods have 
come countless stories of courage and 
the good American spirit of helping one 
another in times of trouble 

Among them are heart-warming trib- 
utes to the telephone men and women 
who kept service going and worked so 


hard to restore it wherever lines had been 
washed out. Together with the Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, National Guard 
Civil Defense workers and all their neigh 
bors in the stricken communities, thes 
did their part in the tremendous job of 
rescue and restoration 

Many former telephone operators and 
those off duty reported back to their jobs 
Trained, experienced crews from the tel 
phone companies and Western Electric 
moved in fast with equipment and sup 
plies and worked ‘round the clock 

Disaster comes suddenly. But wher 
ever it strikes you can depend on tel 
phone people to do everything possibk 
to provide you with telephone servic 
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South Increases 


Mineral Leadership 


(Continued from page Z) 


preponderance of economic value accru- 
ing to the Region from mineral resources 
is derived from the fuel minerals listed 
at the out»pet. 

With respect to these the leadership of 
the Swuth is not only outstanding but 
also is becoming enhanced with each pass- 
ing year. 

Texas has long been the champion pro- 
ducer of Petroleum and related products 
Far behind Texas, California rates second 
in this respect, and is closely pushed by 
Louisiana third and Oklahoma fourth 

Arkansas and Mississippi also are im- 
portant producers in the South while 
other high producing states outside the 
Region are Kansas, Illinois, Wyoming 
and New Mexico. In all 22 of the 48 
states are producers in some degree of 
petroleum products. 

Not only in Oil but also in Coal the 
South is a production leader. Nine states 
in the South turn out annually coal pro- 
duction amounting to $13 billion, the 
same amount as that of the 13 producing 
states outside the Southern helt. 

Leader in the United States in coal out- 
put of all varieties is Pennsylvania with 
a total annual output value of $850 mil- 
lion. In bituminous coal alone, however, 
West Virginia in the Southern bloc, is 
easily the leader with current annual 
production running $750 million. Of 
Pennsylvania's output nearly 40 per cent 
is anthracite. This means that in the fore- 
seeable future West Virginia should lead 
in total coal output inasmuch as anthra- 
cite reserves are known to be definitely 
limited whereas bituminous reserves are 
sufficient to last as far into the future as 
present modes of civilization can visualize. 

Also highly important in coal produc- 
tion are Kentucky, Virginia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Missouri, and 
Arkansas in the South; and Illinois, Ohio, 
Indiana, Utah, Wyoming and Colorado 
outside the Region 


Future Possibilities 


It is axiomatic that those things which 
are nearest the eye show up in greater 
perspective. 

Thus it is that the fuels of today stand 
forth as the giants among Southern min- 
erals. But who can say that such will be 
true of all times to come? To predict in 
this manner is to set aside the 
mounting importance of research 

The ultimate objective of minerals re- 
search has been defined as the discovery 
of means of extracting from the earth, the 
atmosphere and the oceans all the needed 
values existing in the mineral universe. 

Bauxite, for example, is at present the 
only minable ore from which aluminum 
can be economically processed, yet alumi- 
num is the most abundant mineral ele- 
ment to be found in the earth's crust 

Thus far industry is enabled to use only 


ever 
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a fraction of the elements and substances 
that make up the mineral universe. 

The ultimate goal of science and re- 
search will not have been achieved until 
all of the hundred-plus minerals of the 
South can be utilized in the ever expand- 
ing scheme of human existence. 


Labor Unity 


(Continued from page 27) 


and old-age 
acted.” 

As the AFL paper bragged of helping 
Chandler win, the CIO News, official pub- 
lication of the “other half” of organized 
labor, bemoaned the Chandler victory 
with the comment that he had “an anti- 
labor record in public office” and while 
serving in the U. S. Senate had voted 
“wrong by labor on a number of key 
issues,” and in 1948 had been associated 
with the Dixiecrat campaign. In a final 
burst of indignation, the CIO News said, 
“earlier, while Governor, he sent the 
State militia into Bloody Harlan County 
during a 1939 miner's strike.” 

In these two instances, reports by the 
two organizations on the key issues of 
Right to Work laws and the nomination 
of a Governor for a great State, we find 
the AFL and CIO in direct disagreement. 
One, RTW laws, is basically an economic 
issue; the other, a primary contest, is 
political. The disagreements logically 
raise the question which titles this ar- 
ticle. Only time will bring the answer 


assistance laws were en- 


Oil Well Equipment Firm 
Acquires Texas Company 


U. S. Industries, Inc., which has been 
diversifying steadily and successfully 
since 1949, has completed negotiations 
for another acquisition. This is Garrett 
Oil Tools, Inc., of Longview, Texas—a 
comparative .y young company which has 
had a phenomenal grewth since its for- 
mation in 1946. and is already a major 
factor in the big oil well equipment busi- 
ness. 

The move, which will help solidify U. S. 
Industries’ already strong position in the 
oil well equipment industry, was an- 
nounced by John I. Snyder, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board and President of USI. 

Garrett Oil Tools’ sales have soared 
since .1946--from $164,000 to a rate of 
more than $3 million this year. This rapid 
growth, with consistent sales increases 
year after year, has been due to steadily 
rising demand for Garrett's products, 
which include gas lift valves, free pis- 
tons, relief valves and tank switching 
systems 

These products are all of patented de- 


sign. Most important among them is the 
Garrett gas lift valve, used for extracting 
oil from the ground. Garrett has pio- 
neered in the manufacture and sale of 
gas lift equipment for the petroleum in- 
dustry, and it is responsible for the fact 
that gas lift in the past six years has be- 
come one of the industry's leading meth- 
ods of artificial lift. 


Nationa: Pipe Fabricating Co. 
Acquires Houston Firm 
Acquisition by the Walworth Company 


of the assets and business of the South- 
west Fabricating & Welding Co., Inc., 


‘Houston, Texas, one of the leading pipe 


fabricating companies in 
States was announced. 

Fred W. Belz, president of Walworth, 
113-year-old manufacturer of valves and 
pipe fittings, said the acquisition would 
be based on an exchange of Walworth 
common stock for the Southwest Fabri- 
cating Company. He added that final de- 
tails as to the number of shares of Wal- 
worth stock to be issued to Southwest 
Fabricating will be determined upon 
completion of final audit of the business 
of Southwest. 

Southwest Fabricating supplies impor- 
tant markets throughout the world in 
the oil, chemical, petro-chemical and nat- 
ural gas fields. Mr. Belz said Southwest 
will be operated as a subsidiary of Wal- 
worth, retaining present management 
and employes and continuing present 
policy. 

Walworth operates plants at Anniston, 
Ala.; Boston, Mass.; East St. Louis, TL; 
Greensburg, Pa.; Kewanee, IIL: and 
Mineola, Long Island. 


the United 


Textile Firm Closes N. Y. Plant 
Moves to Anniston, Ala. 


J. T. Flagg. president of the Flagg- 
Utica Corp., Florence and Anniston, said 
additional expansion and increased em- 
ployment are expected for both Alabama 
plants. 

The announcement was made following 
a recent quarterly board meeting, the 
first ever held in Florence, at which it 
was decided to close down operations in 
Utica, N. Y., and move all the production 
formerly carried on there to the six divi- 
sions of the company in Florence and 
Anniston knitting division. 

Flagg said there will be some addi- 
tional expansion in Florence, and prob- 
ably 200 more added to the payroll, mak- 
ing a total of approximately 1,500 em- 
ployees or more. At present, the Florence 
operations are employing slightly less 
than 1,300 employees and paying the 
highest wages in the history of the cor- 
poration there. 

The Flagg-Utica Corp., operates six di- 
visions at Florence: the J. T. Flagg divi- 
sion, Gardiner-Warring division, Sweet- 
water division, Southern Silk Screening 
division, Knit-Cote division, and the 
Cherry Mill division. 
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The new City National Drive-in Bank, housed in the City National garage building 
tn Houston, Texas. 


Houston Boasts New 
Drive-in Banking Facilities 


New drive-in banking facilities, largest 
in Houston, were opened by the City Na- 
tional Bank in the fall. 

The motor bank is located across busy 
McKinney Avenue from the bank’s 21- 
story headquarters. It occupies corner 
space in the City National Bank Garage 
Building, which was recently enlarged. 
The large neon sign which identifies the 
City National Drive-In Bank is mounted 
at the corner of the building. The new 
facility is less than a block from Hous- 
ton’s Main Street. 

In addition to providing space for the 
new drive-in facilities, the enlargement 
program has also provided between 
double and triple the previous parking 
accommodations. 

Since the drive-in bank is exposed to 
the outside air 24 hours a day, architects 
chose extremely hard wearing materials, 
all of them designed for exterior use. 
The concrete drives are painted to elimi- 
nate severity. Variable sized ledgestone 
in an array of pleasant colors is used for 
the wall material. 

Two tellers’ stations are housed in each 
of the three service islands. They are air 
conditioned and served by individual 
two-way electronic speaker systems, 
which permit customer-teller communi- 
cation in normal voice tones. 

The customer reaches the bank by way 
of one of three entrances. Upon stopping 
in front of one of the tellers’ stations, he 
pulls on a hinged metal flap at the bot- 
tom of the deposit drawer to summon the 
attendant. The drawer is extended out 
to the car and the front is lowered in 
the process. Once the customer has 
placed his deposit in the drawer, the 
teller presses a button to retract it. 

The drawer is automatically withdrawn 
by a timing device after a reasonable pe- 


riod of time to eliminate its being left 
extended into the driveway area indefi- 
nitely. 

Inch-thick bullet-proof glass is both 
tinted and installed at an angle so that 
reflections will be kept to a minimum. 

Tellepsen Construction Company was 
general contractor for the drive-in bank 
and garage addition. Alfred C. Finn was 
architect and Robert J. Cummins was 
consulting engineer. 


industrial Growth In Missouri 
Points Toward Record for State 


New industries and expansions during 
recent weeks have shown Missouri may 
well be headed toward another record 
or near-record year in the industrial 
field 

St. Joseph has added another new in- 
dustry with the Banquet Canning Co. 
The company cooks and quick freezes a 
turkey dinner complete with vegetables 
and real giblet gravy. The firm already 
had a sister plant there (Celex Products 
Co.). 

The Four-State Bag Company has 
started operations in Webb City. 


Aluminum Alloys, 
Brass Ingots, 








Tyler Metal Products Co., Inc. of St. 
Louis, has opened a plant in Hannibal 
to manufacture gas furnaces of central 
heating plants and recessed vented wall 
heaters. In the near future, they plan to 
add electrical production including radio 
and wiring parts for automatic washers 
and stoves. 

The Kohler City Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Festus has started manufacture 
of furniture and furniture products pri- 
marily for the commercial trade. 

Huge expansions have marked the ce- 
ment and steel industrial fields in the 
state. 

Construction has started to expand the 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. plant 
north of Independence, doubling the 
firm's capacity. The multi-million dollar 
expansion will make the plant the largest 
cement-producing concern between St. 
Louis and the west coast. 

The expansion there is in addition to 
that already completed last year. Addi- 
tional employees will be required. 

Work is starting on a $7,000,000 expan- 
sion on the Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Co. plant at Cape Girardeau, to be 
in operation before the end of 1956. 


$14 Million Fertilizer Plant 
Planned At Savannah, Ga. 


The first synthetic nitrogen plant in 
the South Atlantic states is being planned 
by the newly organized Southern Nitro- 
gen Company, Inc., at Savannah, Ga. 
Overall cost of the project is estimated 
at $14,000,000. The prime contractor will 
be The Girdler Company, Louisville, Ky., 
a division of the National Cylinder Gas 
Company. 

Construction of the new plant will be- 
gin this fall. It is scheduled to go on 
stream by the end of 1956. 

The Savannah plant will produce 20 
tons of ammonia per day for conversion 
into soil-enriching nitrogen solutions and 
prilled ammonium nitrate. Included will 
be facilities for producing nitric acid and 
urea. It is expected that the increased 
use of nitrogen by farmers in the south- 
eastern states will result in higher profits 
per acre for the area's chief crops. 

Natural gas, the principal raw ma- 
terial, is to be furnished by the Southern 
Natural Gas Company, Birmingham. 
Power will be provided by the Savannah 
Electric & Power Company. 
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This scene inside Tube No. 3, is at the fitting out yard. Here the invert has been 
Placed and rails set for the traveler. The 37'¢-ft. section of form in the background 
is for the haunches. 


Hampton Roads Bridge-Tunnel 
Progressing Ahead of Schedule 


Completion of the Hampton Roads 
Bridge-Tunnel, a new vehicular link be- 
tween Willoughby Spit, Norfolk, Va., and 
Old Point Comfort is officially scheduled 
for October, 1957 Robert I 
Senn, project manager Merritt-Chap- 
man, Scott, Inc., general « ex- 
beat that 


However, 
for 
yntractors 
pects to leadline by several 
months 

The major 
project include fitting out and placing 23 
tube sections wo ft sinking 
them into a prepared trench and cover- 
ing; building artificial islands, and 
two low-level connecting bridges. “Any- 
“it's quite 


jobs on this multi-phased 


each long 


two 


way you look at it,” Senn says 
a jot 
of the ways he expects to pick up 
stick to a tight production 
schedule on tube sections. Six weeks after 
the arrival of the first tube it was com- 
pleted and towed out into the deep har- 
bor and sunk in place. Each of the 22 
remaining tubes will be placed in two- 
week intervals during the next 44 weeks 
In order to meet this schedule, four 
tube sections are in process at all times 
at the Lamberts Point fitting out yard 
at the foot of 38th Street, Norfolk. 
Before a tube section is completed, 6,- 
000 yards of concrete must be placed in 
the interior of the 300-ft. long by 30-ft. 
diameter shell. Concrete is delivered to 
the shells at the rate of 40 yds. hourly 
from a pumpcrete plant located at the 
foot of the jetty 
In turning the shell into a 2-lane tun- 
nel, five pours are made while the shell 
is floating on the surface. Tremie pours 


s to 
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after the tubes are in place over the pre- 
pared trench sink the tubes in place, The 
first pour is the invert which requires 544 
yds. for each of four 75-ft. sections. Fol- 
pours per 75-ft. section are the 
haunch pour, 50 yds.; the road bed, 99 
yds.; the walis, 156 yds., and then the 
arch, 135 yds. 

Two major problems connected with 
pouring were solved with steel forms 
manufactured by the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. During pouring, flo- 
tational stability of the tube section must 
be maintained to prevent it from capsiz- 
ing or breaking up. A second problem is 
that of making the job continuous so that 
no time is lost in placing or stripping 
forms or in waiting for pours to set up. 

To meet these requirements only two 
complete 150-ft. sets of forms were pur- 
chased for the job. Each of the 150-ft. sec- 
tions is designed so that it can be assem- 
bled in 37'4-ft. lengths. Another interest- 
ing feature of the forms is that all struc- 
tural pieces and panels, including the 
travelers, can be passed through the 
hatch opening to the shell which is only 
6 ft. long by 4 ft. wide 

As the tubes are lined with concrete 
to form the arch, sidewalls, roadbed and 
sidewalk, draft increases and flotational 
stability becomes more critical. The tube 
is delivered to Lamberts Point with 9% 
ft. of draft. After the invert pour, draft 
increases to ll‘; the haunches increase 
it to 144%; the roadbed to 17; sidewalls to 
20%; arch to 28, and the sidewalk and 
ledge bring it up to 24% ft. 

When the hatches and manholes are 
closed and the cap poured, the tube has 
approximately 4 ft. of freeboard. Approxi- 
mately 240 yds. of tremie is then required 
to overcome buoyancy. This is placed 


lowing 


when the section is spotted over the 
prepared trench which has been dredged 
in the bottom of the crossing. 

Once several sections of the watertight 
tubes are sunk in place and pinned by 
divers, outside and inside pours are re- 
quired to complete tube junctures. To 
complete the outside, piling is driven 
into the floor of the river around each 
joint. After water and sand are jetted 
out the pour is made, completing the out- 
side juncture. 

From the sidewalks up to the begin- 
ning of the arch the tube will be tiled. 
In order to secure a better bond of the 
tilc to the sidewall, Blaw-Knox furnished 
forms with wires welded to the skin so 
that a horizontally scored surface would 
be left in the concrete when the forms 
were stripped. 


Rayonier to Build at Jesup, Ga. 
$25,000,000 Second Unit 


Rayonier, Inc., will shortly begin con- 
struction at Jesup of a second chemical 
cellulose plant to cost approximately 
$25,000,000. 

Gov. Marvin Griffin was informed by 
Clyde B. Morgan, Rayonier president, 
that the new plant will be completed and 
placed in operation late in 1957. With an 
annual capacity of 100,000 tons, it will 
represent part of Rayonier’s $80,000,000 
expansion program over the next three 
years. 

Mr. Morgan told the Governor that 
since the announcement of the firm’s 
plans for a new mill, made at a director’s 
meeting at Paris, France, last May, the 
company considered many locations in 
the United States and Canada. He said 
the second location at Jesup was chosen 
primarily because of the assured avail- 
ability of water and timber, the two raw 
materials essential for chemical cellulose 
production. 

Other factors, such as the availability 
of a skilled labor force, adequate trans- 
portation facilities, fine cooperation from 
both community and state officials, plus 
the advantages of consolidated land man- 
agement and timber procurement opera- 
tions, contributed materially to the site 
selection. 

He explained that the newest mill, 
when completed, will bring Rayonier’s 
annual production capacity to some 900.- 
000 tons. It will incorporate several ad- 
vanced features of the present Jesup 
plant as well as newer features recently 
developed by Rayonier. 

Mr. Morgan said that the new plant is 
in no way an expansion of the Jesup 
facility as the new mill will be a com- 
pletely self-containing manufacturing 
unit. It will provide complete flexibility 
with the existing mill to produce two dif- 
ferent types of cellulose simultaneously. 
This will be an unusual achievement in 
chemical cellulose production, he said. 

He noted that greatly increased world 
demand for such cellulose as Rayon, ace- 
tate, tire cord, cellophane and plastics 
was the deciding factor in Rayonier build- 
ing an eighth mill “hard on the heels of 
our Jesup plant which was placed in op- 
eration in June, 1954." 
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Georgian's Income Up 253.4%; 
1954 Total $4,460,000,000 


The average income of Georgia resi- 
dents has increased 253.4 per cent in the 
past 25 years, the third largest rate of 
gain in the nation. 


$350 in 1809 to $1237 in 108 IF ITS EXPOSED TO RUST— 
Total personal income for Georgians 


increased 339 per cent in the 25-year pe- | HAVE IT 
riod, the llth highest rate of gain in the 


nation. 
The approximately 3,600,000 residents 
of Georgia last year received an estimated 
total income of $4,460,000,000, about 2 per Ba 
cent below the 1953 total. A drop in farm 
income caused by the drought accounted , 


for most of the decline. 


Covered in the income estimates were ‘ 
wages and salaries, dividends and inter- ; 
est, farm and real estate earnings, and 
social security benefits, relief payments : 
and pensions. 


Georgia’s per capita income of $1,237 
last year was the second largest in the 
seven-state Southeastern region compris- y BY 
ing Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and the Carolinas. Flori- 
da’s $1,610 was the largest per capita in 
the region. 

The national average per capita in 1954 
was $1,770. 

Of the $4,460,000,000 total in Georgia, : TAADE MARK 
an estimated $3,067,000,000 represented 
income in the form of wages and salaries. 
This included $708,000,000 from federal, 
State and local governments. 

From the federal government came 
$201.000.000 for civilian services and 
$293,000,000 for those in the military, and 
from state and local governments, $214,- 
000,000 was received. 

Georgians engaged in farming were 
paid $58,000,000 in wages and salaries, 
mining, $14,000,000, contract construction, 
$148,000,000, manufacturing, $882,000,000, 
wholesale and retail trading, $564,000,000, 
finance, insurance and real estate, $129,- 
000,000, transportation, $186,000,000, com- 
munications and public utilities, $90,000,- 
000, and service trades, such as barber 
shops, beauty parlors, laundries and the 
like, $273,000,000. 


Louisiana Lumber Firm Double-dipping accommodates pieces up to 45 feet long 
Plans Expansion of Facilities 


Add years of useful life to iron or steel. Give your products 
Practicing what it preaches to the con- new sales appeal. Genuine hot dip galvanizing will do it. 
struction. industry, Trement Lumber Our new facilities have greatly increased our capacity 

Company, lumber and flooring manufac- : ; : : 

turer of Joyce, La., is completing a build- and made it possible to hot dip galvanize much larger 
ing program that emphasizes the struc- items. You get a more uniform, cleaner job; fast service. 
tural and economic advantages of wood, t F 
generally, and as an engineering mate- Call, write, or wire for full information and prices. 
rial, particularly. 

Tremont’s new flooring plant and spa- 
cious new lumber storage shed have been 
built with lumber from the company's 
sprawling Tree Farms in northern and 
central Louisiana, and sawn in its mill "An 
at Joyce. i . . : 

Further evidence of the firm's con- ° 

sistency is the use, in its own buildings, Aflantic Steel Company 
of clear-span wood roof trusses built in 
conformance with the Teco system of en- Peat. na- waned ae) Rene: MERSON 5 . 
gineered timber construction. 


A cK YT . 
FABR ‘eon. 
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This gleaming new electric range is shown being presented to the Bruce W. Broz 

family by Mr. W. A. Parish, president of Houston Lighting and Power Company, 

second from left. The occasion was the cutting in of the Broz family’s electric 
meter, the 400,000th on the company’s lines. 


400,000th Customer Marks 
Milestone for Texas Power Firm 


A milestone in the surging growth of 
the Gulf Coast area was observed recent- 
ly when Houston Lighting & Power Com- 
pany connected the 400,000th customer 
meter to its electric service lines 

For some time the company had been 
maintaining a careful check of its new 
customer connections, currently running 
slightly over 20,000 per year, as the 400,- 
000th customer connection approached 
The distinction fell to Bruce W. Broz, his 
wife Mary Louise and their daughters 
Sharon and Valerie, ages 9 and 2, as they 
into their 3103 
Thornwood Drive in Pasadena’s new Tan- 


moved new home at 
giebriar Subdivision 

In a brief ceremony at the Broz home, 
the surprised Mrs. Broz was presented an 
orchid corsage and a gleaming new elec- 
tric range by a group of light company 
officials headed by W. A. Parish, presi- 
dent, and W. J. Aicklen vice 
president in charge of operations 

Mr. Parish pointed out that from the 
earliest beginning of electric service in 
the Gulf Coast area in 1882, it took 52 
years, until 1934, for the company to in- 
stall its 100,000th customer meter. Eleven 
years elapsed before the 200,000th meter 
was set in 1945. Then the booming growth 
of the Gulf Coast area took over, and the 
company connected its 300,000th cus- 
tomer 5 years later, in 1950. Connection 
of an additional 100,000 customers, to 
bring today’s total to 400,000, has taken 
just 5 years. Mr. Parish also told Mr. & 
Mrs. Broz that if they used the system- 
wide average for the company’s residen- 
tial customers of 248 kilowatt hours per 
month, their average monthly electric 


executive 


cost would be $5.54, as compared with a 
cost of $8.22 for this same amount of 
service when the 100,000th customer was 
connected in 1934 


Nepotism Scored As Bar to 
Promotion, Danger to 
Stockholders’ Interests 


Both employees and shareholders suf- 
fer when nepotism occurs in a publicly 
held corporation, accurding to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Manegement. ‘he issue 
is an important one, it warned its 15,000 
members and fellows, because a study of 
23,000 ‘companies which it recently com- 
pleted showed that 51 per cert give pref- 
erence to relatives, friends or protegés. 
The same study cites case histories show- 
ing that firms which are free of this 
taint generally earn higher profits and 
operate more efficiently than those 
which are not. 

Three tangible dangers stem from 
nepotism at the executive level of an in- 
dustrial concern, the AIM report points 
out: 

1. An artificial limit is placed on the 
choice of men for top positions in 
the company, thus defeating any 
program of executive development. 

2. Choice of executives is made on the 
basis of criteria completely unrelat- 
ed to the actual interests of busi- 
ness. 

. The rights of the actual owners, the 
stockholders, are subverted, and the 
entire public character of the com- 
pany is denied in the interest of the 
personal advantage of a family. 

Although nepotism is a common prac- 
tice in Europe, it is alien to American 
principles. Jackson Martindell, president 


of the Institute, cited the inheritance tax 
as a major cause for the persistence of 
nepotism in this country. “Today, the 
owners of a large company cannot eas- 
ily pass control to his children,” he ex- 
plained, “so he sometimes tries to assure 
positions of authority for them whether 
they warrant them or not. The top posi- 
tions are thereby inherited, though the 
actual control is not.” 

“For survival in a competitive world,” 
the management foundation's report ob- 
serves, “a company’s pool of talent 
should be as wide as possible. Restriction 
of this pool by favoritism leaves less op- 
portunity to develop real talent. It leaves 
the company at the mercy of chance in 
filling key positions. 

“Nepotism is open to every abuse that 
can occur when the self-interest of a 
small group is placed above the welfare 
of a company as a whole. It can, and 
often does, lead to struggies for control, 
to stockholder dissatisfaction, proxy 
battles, customer uneasiness and public 
suspicion. These add up to dangerous 
public relations for any company.” 

Where nepotism exists, the Institute 
report declares, the fault lies with the 
directors, because they are the spokes- 
men of the owners and because the 
fiduciary nature of their posts require 
them to put the company above their 
private interest and that of their fellow 
officers. 

Describing a case in which the practice 
exists, the report says, “The company 
has difficulty holding men in the lower 
echelons, largely through the inescap- 
able feeling within the company that it 
is all but impossible to rise to the top. 
The top is the property of the family, 
and therefore the second echelon tends 
to be static, and the lower echelons see 
little chance of moving beyond the third 
from the top.” 

Conceding that some companies where 
nepotism prevails are excellently man- 
aged, AIM points out that many factors 
contribute to success or failure of an 
enterprise. But the Institute does find 
that, “chronic nepotism has caused the 
failure of many companies, stunted the 
growth of others and delayed and ham- 
pered most of those affected. In addi- 
tion, stockholders in companies whose 
officers look upon the organization as a 
private family preserve often receive 
treatment that must be judged unfair, 
and which may even be illegal.” 

Copies of the report are obtainable 
from the Institute, whose offices are at 
125 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y 
It isja non-profit foundation devoted to 
the study and improvement of corporate 
policies and practices. 


Arthur L. Harris, President of Atlanta 
Paper Company, recently annou iced his 
firm's affiliation with Palm Container 
Corporation of Miami Beach, Florida. 

One immediate result of affiliation. 
Mr. Harris said, will be to make Palm 
Container the first in Miami to have its 
own corrugating machine. 
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Here's What Employers 
Look For In A Community 


These are some of the minimum re- 
quirements of a business climate favor- 
able to long-run, profitable operation by 
good employers, with its rewards to the 
community of steady jobs, good wages, 
an industrial tax base for needed govern- 
mental services, and income flowing 
throughout the community: 

1. Competitive labor costs—not primar- 
ily a question of wage-rates, but rather 
of productivity, work attitudes and em- 
ployee morale, adaptability to training, 
etc. 

2. A record of harmonious labor rela- 
tions, as evidenced by a minimum of 
strikes, slow-downs, secondary boycotts, 
feather-bedding, resistance to new and 
improved methods and processes, and by 
labor legislation written and adminis- 
tered in the public interest. 

3. Government regulations which re- 
flect an understanding of the problems 
of industry, including adequate zoning 
and up-to-date industrial codes, without 
excessive and discriminatory regulation. 

4. A level of government expenditures 
which is neither extravagant nor inade- 
quate to meet such needed community 
improvements as education, highways, 
health, public utilities, etc. 

5. An equitable distribution of the costs 
of local government-—-employers expect 
to pay their share of the tax load with- 
out special favors, but will certainly be 
repelled by communities which consider 
it “good politics” to tax business heavily. 

6. Adequate community cultural and 
recreational facilities, which will make a 
community attractive to good employees. 

7. Evidence that local employers are 
discharging their obligations to the com- 
munity as good business-citizens. 

8 Fundamental attitudes in the com- 
munity which reflect an understanding 
of the benefits of our economic system 
and the need for building a healthy rela- 
tionship between employers and the com- 
munity. 


Further Expansion Planned 
For Kentucky Stove Firm 


Officials of the Tappan Stove Company 
have announced a $200,000 expansion pro- 
gram for the firm’s Murray, Kentucky, 
plant. 

Work on the new addition, which is 
expected to increase the production ca- 
pacity of the plant by 20%, has already 
begun. Completion is scheduled to take 
place in early 1956. 

When completed the addition will en- 
large press shop and enamel plant fa- 
cilities and provide additional warehouse 
space. All told it will increase the plant 
floor area by 25,000 square feet and in- 
crease its over-all production capacity by 
20%. ‘ 

According to company officials, the ex- 
pansion has been necessitated by a 40% 
increase in Tappan range sales during 
1955. 

The Murray plant was constructed in 
1945 by the Tappan company. 
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The vigorous industrial growth of North 
Carolina has developed bright opportunities 

WANTED — for additional companies which can furnish 
In-State Suppliers supplementary parts and supplies. 


of 
Quantity buyess within the State provide a 


Industrial Chemicals very desirable market for new North Coro- 


‘ lina producers of a wide variety of needed 
Abrasives 


Lumber and Wood 
Products A survey of many companies operating in 


Electronic Equipment Parts North Carolina has provided definite know!- 
edge about supplies and parts which could 


items. 


Aluminum Extrusions advantageously be purchased from new in- 


Metal Stampings, State producers. 
Malleable tron and 
Light Metal Castings The partial list of supplementol parts and 

supplies shown here is representative of a 

Paper Products market of better than $200,000,000. If your 

Rubber Products company is interested in establishing opera- 

Industrial Ceramics tions in North Carolina to supply any pert of 

Textile Mill Supplies this awaiting market, get in touch with Ben E 

Douglas, Director, Dept. of Conservation and 

Development, Raleigh 7, N. C. 











“Industrial Location Factors” 


will be sent free upon request Porth ——— 
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Production is expected to increase by approximately $6¢-million this year with the aid of the new plant. The 60,000 sq. ft. 
addition was built at a cost of $750,000, It is shown here at the far left. 


Furniture Firm Expands 
Staunton, Virginia, Facility 


Production of Basic-Witz Furniture In- 
dustries, Inc., this year is expected to 
surpass 1954 output by at least $6,000,000, 
E. M. Bonfoey, president, stated at the 
dedication of a 60,000 square foot plant 
addition at Staunton, Virginia. 


Nine month production figures showed 
an increase of 53.3% over the same period 
last year, while the backlog of unfilled 
orders at the end of September was triple 
that of a year ago, he said. 


“We plan to reduce unfilled orders by 
a corsideruable margin, now that we have 
completed a two and one-half year ex- 
pansion program that included re-tooling 
of both Staunton and Waynesboro plants, 


‘ 


as well as the new building,” he said. 

Bonfoey, who spoke to about 2,000 civic 
leaders, customers, employees and mem- 
bers of the company’s national sales 
force assembled for the occasion, cited 
Basic-Witz’s growth during its 66 years 
in the furniture field and pointed out 
it is now the largest local organization 
in this part of Virginia. 

The new plant, built at a cost of $750,- 
000, is fireproof brick, steel and concrete 
construction, with a fibre glass roof that 
insures complete safety for workers and 
makes ideal working conditions. The 
completion of the 2% year building pro- 
gram increases Basic-Witz’s factory ca- 
pacity by about 20% Bonfoey said. New 
conveyor systems installed at Staunton 
and Waynesboro “will further help keep 
our production booming during the rest 
of 1955 and all of 1956,” he said. 





N&W Has Approved Large 
Freight Car & Diesel Order 


The Norfolk and Western Railway's 
Board of Directors has authorized the 
construction and purchase of more than 
2,000 new freight cars and 25 general pur- 
pose diesel locomotives, involving a total 
expenditure of nearly $20,000,000. 

The freight cars include 1,500 seventy- 
ton hopper cars, 500 box cars and 530 
seventy-ton covered hopper cars. 

The 1,500 hoppers will be built in the 
N. & W.’s Roanoke Shops during 1956. 
N. & W. motive power officials state that 
work on these cars will get under way 
next June about the same time as con- 
struction of the new Roanoke Shops 
Freight Car Shop is completed. 

The box cars and covered hoppers will 
be built by the Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. 450 of the box 
cars will be 40-foot, single-door units 
while the remainder will be 50-foot, dou- 
ble-door cars. 

Including the new equipment just an- 
nounced, the Norfolk and Western has 


erdered a total of 5,100 freight cars so 
far this year costing approximately $40,- 
000,000. The total includes 3,500 hopper 
cars, 1,000 box cars, 100 covered hopper 
cars and 500 gondola cars. 


Salt Company Expands 
Calvert City, Ky., Works 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company has started construction of siz- 
able facilities for the production of po- 
tassium hydroxide at its Calvert City, 
Kentucky works, president William P. 
Drake has announced. 

The new electrolytic unit, which is ex- 
pected to go into full production soon 
after the first of the year, will be 
equipped with DeNora mercury cells. The 
process will be continuous. Initially pro- 
duction will be confined to the liquid 
chemical but will provide ail commercial 
grades and strengths. | 

The Calvert City works is one of eight 
widely dispersed Pennsalt installations 
which produce heavy chemicals for in- 
dustrial use. Selection of this particular 





plant for the company’s first “caustic 
potash” unit was dictated by its proxim- 
ity to important Pennsalt industrial mar- 
kets in the Mid-west, and favorable 
freight and shipping rates. Much of the 
plant’s output will go to the soap, tex- 
tile, chemical, pharmaceutical and petro- 
leum industries. 

Other major products of the Calvert 
City works are hydrofluoric acid, chlo- 
rine, caustic soda, anhydrous hydrogen 
chloride, sulfuric acid, and benzene hexa- 
chloride. 


Texas AGC to Hold Second 
Annual State Convention 
December 4, 5 and 6 


Texas members of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Incorpo- 
rated, will hold their 2nd Annual State 
Convention in Corpus Christi, December 
4, 5 and 6, 1955, according to an announce- 
ment by Cyril L. Cox, Chairman of the 
Texas AGC Chapters’ Executives’ Coun- 
cil. 

The Convention is only one month off 
and much interest has developed and 
anticipated attendance is over 1,000. 
Those expected to register include Gen- 
eral Contractor members of AGC, Asso- 
ciate members, and others affiliated with 
the construction industry. 

Convention headquarters will be the 
Driscoll Hotel, with the South Texas 
Chapter AGC acting as host. 


The Convention Program will feature 
talks by some of the nation’s top authori- 
ties in the field of construction. There 
will also be special meetings of the build- 
ing division, the highway division, and 
the municipal division to discuss specific 
problems of the indivdual giroups. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cox, some of the impor- 
tant issues to be discussed are: Labor 
Relations, Market Development, Appren- 
ticeship Training, Accident Prevention, 
Legisiation, and Public Relations. 
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Steel Official Predicts 
$400-billion U. S$. Output In '56 


A U. S. Steel spokesman predicted the 
United States next year will produce 
nearly $400 billion worth of goods and 
services for an all-time record. 

Bennett S. Chapple, Jr., Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Vice President-Commercial of 
U. S. Steel Corporation, told the tenth an- 
nual conference of the National Institute 
of Government Purchasing that his fore- 
cast anticipated a continued increase in 
production and demand during the first 
half of 1956 with the upward curve filat- 
tening out “completely” in the second 
half of the year. 

“However, the increase in total activity 
does not mean that all segments of the 
economy will expand uniformly to- 
gether,” Mr. Chapple said. “Instead, there 
will be a series of ‘rolling adjustments’ 
in which stability or declines in certain 
industries will be offset by relatively 
rapid gains in others. 

“Production of consumer durables and 
residential construction . . . which has 
been so important in sparking the boom, 
unquestionably will decline somewhat 
from their current highs, in order that 
the market for these goods can catch its 
breath a little and digest the record out- 
put of recent months. 

“At the same time consumers will 
spend a larger portion of their ever in- 
creasing incomes on a wide variety of 
soft goods and services. In fact, consumer 
income will grow so much next year that 
people will be able to increase their sav- 
ings a little ov«r current levels. It would 
appear that businessmen, generally, will 
spend more on new plant and equipment 
and inventories than during the recent 
past, as they seek to expand industrial 
capacity in line with our new levels of 
peak demand.” 

Mr. Chapple pointed out, however, that 
optimistic predictions would have to be 
revised if adverse circumstances develop 
in three elements of the economy: (1) 
too little or too much credit; (2) accumu- 
lation of inventories to levels which can- 
not be held, and, (3) loss of a “confident 
attitude” in the minds of the public and 
businessmen. .. . 

“The maintenance of a confident atti- 
tude in the minds of the public and busi- 
nessmen is essential if our prosperity is 
to rise to the levels which I have fore- 
cast. The continuing forward commit- 
ments which are necessary for healthy 
growth will not be forthcoming in the 
necessary amounts once serious doubts 
concerning the future begin to appear in 
the minds of significant portions of the 
nation’s population.” 


Georgia Business Booming 
Toward New Records In 1955 | 


When Georgia businessmen paused to 
count the cash in their registers at the 


signs over the corresponding half of 
1954, with many lines even exceeding the 
peak year 1953. The trend indicates 1955 
may be another record breaker. 

Merrill C. Lofton, Atlanta field man- 
ager of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, in his 54th quarterly survey of 
business activities in the Southeast, finds 
that Georgia had a high level of transac- 
tions in the fields of finance, construc- 
tion, agriculture, transportation, and 
other major divisions of business. 

In the trade field, wholesale transac- 
tions registered a 12 per cent rise and 
retail sales advanced to a similar level, a 
16 per cent gain in the Atlanta area re- 
flecting a typical example. All of the prin- 
cipal cities of Georgia registered like up- 


trends in department store sales, with a 
range of from 4 per cent in Augusta to 
21 per cent in Columbus. 

New businesses incorporated in the 
state in the six-month period were up 
31.7 per cent, or from 818 last year to 
1,077 in 1965. 

The number of workers employed in 
manufacturing plants increased 43 per 
cent, with an estimated 319,600 on the 
job. Accompanying this advance was a 
decline of 24.2 per cent in insured unem- 
ployment in the state. 

The number of new telephones in op- 
eration continued to skyrocket with a 6 
per cent rise. Georgians now keep 481,- 
826 residential and 204,163 business tele- 
phones buzzing. 
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; olite, our job 
lightweight aggregate. 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
MASONRY UNITS 


oesn't stop with producing the highest quality 
We follow through to insure your getting 


the finest masonry unit that can be made. 

Each plant that manufactures Solite blocks has been carefully se- 
lected. They have the most modern autematically-operated equipment 
for precision batching each mix with the proper pressure for molding 


true-edge, 


smooth-textured blocks 


and extreme care is taken in 


controlled curing and aging. 


Wherever you buy Solite masonry units-—this follow through guaran- 
tees blocks of the same uniform quality that are light in weight 


strong and durable . . 
termite proof. 
absorbing qualities . . 


COUNT THE DIFFERENCES . . 


. rust and stain proof . 
Blocks that provide excellent insulation and sound 
. that take nails without chipping. 


. fire resistant and 


. in Solite masonry units as to ordinary building 
blocks and get the differences that count . 


. pour 


secret of better building at a lower cost! 


ALUM, 





end of the first half of 1955, they found 
they had rung up one of the best periods 
of business activity on record 

Nearly every major segment of the 
state’s economy showed substantial plus 


REMEMBER — Architects and engineers are professional advisors. 
Regardless of what type of construction you are interested in, 
consult them. They will be glad to help you build better. 


PLANTS: Aquoedole, N. C.; Bremo Bluff, Va. 
OPrices: P. O. Box 205, Richmond, Vo.; P. O. Box 1843, Charlotte, N. C. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 











Despite the most unfortunate strike 
in the company’s history as a phosphate 
producer, Louis Ware, president of In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration, told stockholders recently that 
prospects for a satisfactory year seem 
promising. 

Reviewing the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1955, Mr. Ware referred to earnings 
of $6,321,903 compared with $6,043,979 for 
the previous year, which was equivalent 
to $255 per common share, compared 
with $2.44 for the year ended June 30, 
1954. 

He pointed out that the four month 
strike in the Florida phosphate fields 
occurring as it did in the historically 
low sales volume season of the corpora- 
tion's operations, resulted in losses dur- 
ing the last month of the past fiscal 
year and particularly during the first 
three months of the current fiscal year 
However, he said “While the strike was 
damaging it was only of a temporary na- 
ture and we are rapidly getting back to 
normal.” Continuing, he said “I believe 
the chances are favorable for our being 
able to recoup some of our losses which 
together with improved and expanded 
operations in the new plants should re- 
sult in earnings about as good as the 
previous year.” 


Penn-Dixie Cement Corporation § re- 
ports net earnings for the three months 
ended September 30, 1955 of $2,376,593, 
equivalent to 94 cents a share on 2,528,- 
971 shares of capital stock outstanding 
at the end of the period, highest of any 
third quarter in the company’s history. 
In the similar quarter of 1954 net earn- 
ings were $1,772,653, or 82 cents a share 
on 2,167,689 shares outstanding, adjusted 
to give effect to a three-for-one stock 
split in April 1955. 

Net sales in the 1955 third quarter 
totaled $13,679,389, also a new high, and 
compare with net sales of $9,211,314 in 
the similar period of 1954. 

For the nine months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955 Penn-Dixie’s net earnings 
amounted to $5,194,137, or $2.65 a share, 
compared with $3,770,308 for the first 
three quarters of 1954, equivalent to 
$1.74 a share as adjusted. Net sales for 
the nine months periods were $32,021,- 
649 and $22,938,411 respectively. 


Robert Gair Company, Inc., manufac- 
turers of paperboard and paper products, 
reported a 42 per cent increase in earn- 
ings for the quarter ended September 
30, 1955, over the comparable period last 
year, and a 19 per cent increase for the 
first nine months of 1955 over the com- 
parable period in 1954. 

George E. Dyke, president, said con- 
solidated net income for the Company 
and its subsidiaries for the third quarter 
of 195% was 2,346,131 compared to $1,647.- 
945 for the third quarter of last year 


For the nine months ended September 
30, 1955, consolidated net income was 
$6,749,459 compared to $5,669,526 for the 
first nine months of 1954. 

o s eo 

Both net sales and net profits of Nateo 
Corporation for the first nine months of 
1955 were substantially ahead of last 
year, President R. A. Shipley announced 
in an interim report to shareholders. 

He also reported that the Company's 
current modernization and expansion 
program has grown to $3,825,000 through 
a series of recent authorizations by the 
board of directors. 

Net sales and other income for the 
year through September 30 were $14,- 
469,135, which is an increase of almost 
15 per cent over the $12,267,617 in the 
same period of 1954. 

Net profit increased 26 per cent for 
the nine-month period to $1,141,201, or 
$1.84 per share. This compares with 
$905,206, or $1.68 per share for the first 
three quarters of last year. 

. . . 

Formal approval by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, Washington, D. C., 
Tuesday made effective a $10,437,500 in- 
crease in the capital structure of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, it was 
announced by Karl Hoblitzelle, Chair- 
man of the Board, and Fred F. Florence, 
president of the bank. 

The increase, said to have been the 
largest ever undertaken by a Southwest- 
ern bank, brought Republic’s capital and 
surplus to $70,000,000 . . . largest in the 
South and 19th among the nation’s 
banks. 

Since 1952, when the bank’s capital and 
surplus stood at $42,500,000, Republic has 
increased its capital and surplus by $27,- 
500,000 . . . with increases of $7.5 million 
in 1953, $10 million in 1954 and the cur- 
rent increase of $10 million. 

Along with the current increase was 
a stock dividend of 112,500 shares of $12 
par value, issued to stockholders of rec- 
ord Oct. 4 without cost to them. A cash 
dividend of $2,000,000 was paid directly 
to the bank by wholly owned affiliates. 

. o o 


Profits of $646,957 for the year ended 
June 30, 1955, were disclosed by Town- 
send Company, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing producers of rivets, fasteners and 
cold-formed parts. The net income was 
equal to $2.51 a share on sales of $14,- 
877,149. 

Earnings compared with $603,847, 
equal to $2.49 a share for the previous 
year when sales amounted to $15,089,- 
660 

President F. R. Dickenson told share- 
holders in the annual Townsend report 
that the company expects “demands for 
products in the coming 12 months to 
continue at a high level, particularly in 
the automotive and aircraft fields.” 

. -_ o 

Net sales of General Foods for the six 

months ended September 30 were $440,- 


555,000, Charles G. Mortimer, president, 
announced. Comparable total for the 
same period a year ago was $382,538,000. 

Net earnings for the six months, the 
first half of the company’s fiscal year, 
totaled $20,617,000 equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $3.52 a common share, com- 
pared with $17,661,000 or $3.02 a common 
share, for the same period in 1954. Mr. 
Mortimer cautioned against multiplying 
any quarterly earnings by four, or any 
six months’ earnings by two in estimat- 
ing a yearly total. 

Net sales for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30 were $220,513,000, compared 
with $187,812,000 for the same three 
months last year. 

Net earnings for the quarter were $10,- 
357,000, equal to $1.77 a common share, 
compared with $6,668,000, or $1.14 a com- 
mon share, for the 1954 September quar- 
ter. 

-_ . - 


Herbert Abraham, chairman of The 
Ruberoid Co. reported that net sales for 
the first nine months of 1955 were the 
highest for any nine-month period in 
the company’s history. Net earnings 
were also up from the same period in 
1954. Ruberoid is a leading producer of 
building materials. 

Net sales for the nine months ending 
September 30, 1955 were $63,957,360 com- 
pared to $57,637,589 a year earlier, a rise 
of 11%. Net earnings after taxes were 
$3,526,735 compared to $3,366,821 in the 
1954 period. Earnings per share amount- 
ed to $238 on the basis of 1,479,986 
shares presently outstanding and $2.33 
in 1954 on the basis of 1,443,050 shares. 

In the third quarter, net sales were 
$23,533,211 this year, an increase of 5.7% 
over the 1954 period when sales were at 
a previously high record. Quarterly net 
earnings rose 97% to $1,534,008 from 
$1,398,433. 


Operations of Combustion Engineer- 
ing, Inc., and its subsidiaries for the 
nine months ended September 30 result- 
ed in consolidated net income of $4,096,- 
500 or $3.90 per share, as compared with 
$4,579,100 or $4.50 per share for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

Consolidated net income before taxes 
for the first three quarters this year was 
$7,912,500 and provision for taxes amount- 
ed to $3,816,000. In the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1954, net before taxes was $9,- 
319,500 while taxes amounted to $4,740,- 
400. 


Stewart-Warner Corporation reported 
net profits for the three months ended 
September 30, 1955 equal to $L06 per 
share on the 1,441,964 shares of capital 
stock then outstanding, as compared to 
earnings of $0.23 per share for the third 
quarter of 1954 on 1,343,620 shares. Third 
quarter sales in 1955 were 40% greater 
than those of the same period last year. 
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South's Secret Weapon 
(Continued from page 3%) 
filiated with Deering Milliken for n:any 
years. One does not lightly make a de- 
cision to liquidate a p'ant that has been 
in operation for 8 years and is an em- 
pioyer of 800 people. In fact, we had 
spent over a half million dollars in the 
Lockwood mill within the last 12 months 
hoping that it would be possible for us to 
get our costs to a point where we could 
compete with Souihern efficiency and 
~unit costs. This we found we could not 
do, and the decision to liquidate was 

made. 

In addition to the liquidation at Lock- 
wood we had a similar experience in a 
woolen mill at Madison, Maine. There 
we had purchased one-quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of new looms but 
were told by the union when they arrived 
that the weavers would not handle any 
more of the new looms than they had of 
the old, regardless of the fact that the 
amount of work was more than halved. 
The result is that today our woolen oper- 
ation in South Carolina is more than 
double what it was, and the Madison 
Mill is empty of textile machinery. To- 
day, 100 of our former employees are 
employed there making wooden novel- 
ties at an average wage of $1.10. Con- 
trast this with an employment of 600 
and an average wage of $1.50 an hour 
when we were there. The landscape of 
New England is dotted witn empty tex- 
tile mills which cannot find manufactur- 
ing tenants. 

In this connection, one reads a lot in 
the newspapers about how happy the 
New England communities are when 
they lose their textile industry and are 
able to replace it with other industries 
that give them greater diversification. 
When I read this, I smile because as an 
actual fact, when these New England 
communities are lucky enough to replace 
their textile industry, it has of recent 
years been with eiectronic companies. 
This sounds glamorous because electron- 
ics is a new industry but these new em- 
ployers are paying an average wage of 
only $1.10 an hour as against the $1.45 
an hour average which the cotton textile 
industry has been paying. 


The Right Mental Attitude 


My foregoing remarks have stressed 
the importance of management's will- 
ingness to invest in new machinery and 
labor’s willingness to utilize the new 
machinery to its full potential because 
I believe that these two factors above 
all others are the reason why South 
Carolina has improved its position in 
textiles when other states were stand- 
ing still and New England states were 
losing out almost completely. The im- 
portance of the worker's attitude cannot 
be too heavily underscored in our 
thinking. It was absent 'n a mill that we 
operated in Huntsville, Alabama, with 
the result that we were unwilling to in- 
vest in new machinery and the mill was 
liquidated in 1947. That we are not alone 
in our thinking is proven by the fact 
that the Lincoln Mill, also in Hunts- 


ville, has just this month decided to 
cease operations. The cooperation that 
exists between management and labor is 
South Carolina’s greatest asset and one 
that should be cherished and nourished 
at all costs. 

There are, of course, other factors that 
have entered into the picture. One of 
these is taxes which are higher in New 
England. South Carolina is particularly 
fortunate that it has a law which calls 
for the assessment by the State Govern- 
ment in Ce!umbia of all industrial plants 
on an equitable basis state-wide. This 
prevents a local community from raising 
the assessment on a local industry and 
killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. I know of two instances in the 
state of Maine where towns doubled the 
assessment of textile plants and forced 
them out of business. Let us hope that 
this never happens in South Carolina. 

Because of the fine performance that 
the South Carolina empioyer and em- 
ployee have turned in in the past, this 
state is today top dog as far as the tex- 
tile industry is concerned, but a cham- 
pion’s role is not always an easy one. A 
survey we made at the time of the re- 
cent wage increase showed that South 
Carolina mills were paying the top rates 
and that mills in neighboring states were 
paying less and in some cases substan- 
tially less for similar work. This makes 
our fight for survival more difficult and 
it is going to be necessary for all of us 
working together to strive continually 
for lower costs, utilizing to the full new 


machinery and new techniques so that 
we may continue to increase our busi- 
ness and thus raise the economic level 
of our communities. 


Looking At the Future 


I could be optimistic about the textile 
industry of South Carolina except for 
one very serious thing. The state's tex- 
tile future has been placed in jeopardy 
by the cavalier action of our State De- 
partment in first giving Japan the 
money to build from the ground up an 
entirely new and modern textile indus- 
try of 7 million spindles and then lower- 
ing the tariff so that the Japanese, using 
these spindles and paying a wage rate 
of 1314 cents an hour, can flood our 
markets with high quality merchandise. 
To make the matter worse, the Japanese 
are now buying their cotton in Mexico 
and Brazil for 5 cents a pound less than 
we are paying for ours. Because of the 
quota on raw cotton, we are not able to 
buy this Mexican and Brazilian cotton 
but the Japanese are allowed to evade 
this quota by shipping this cotton to us 
in the form of cloth. 

The Japanese are very smart people 
and are remarkably sensitive to Ameri- 
can opinion. All during the time that the 
Reciprocal Trade Bill was being argued 
on the floor of Congress, they imposed 
restrictions that limited their exports to 
this country in the first 6 months of this 
year to 5 million yards a month—only 

(Continued on next page ) 
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double the rate of last year—but the 
minute the Reciprocal Trade Bill was 
passed, they received and accepted or- 
ders of 35 million yards in July and 52 
million yards of cotton textiles in Au- 
gust. This figure does not include the or- 
ders placed for finished garments, most- 
ly shirts, which when converted to cloth 
yardage, amounts to another 10 million 
yards a month for July and August. To 
manufacture 52 million yards in one 
month would require 772,000 spindles 
and 18,591 looms, or 13 mills the size of 
our Gaffney Manufacturing Company, or 
the entire Springs Cotton Mills; or to 
put it another way, 13 per cent of all the 
spindles in South Carolina. It would re- 
quire the full employment of 19,000 per- 
sons to manufacture these 52 million 
yards, which business our industry has 
lost. 

It is not likely that these spindles or 
these jobs will suddenly become surplus. 
What is more likely to happen is that 
our orders will be reduced and we will 
be forced to curtail our operations from 
6 to 5 days and maybe to 4, and those 
of you who have lived in communities 
where such curtailment has taken place 
in the past know of the disastrous eco- 
nomic effects that take place when this 
happens and particularly when the sixth 
day of employment at time-and-a-half 
pay is no longer available. 

The State Department does not seem 
to be worried about this. They say that 
the textile industry is expendable. We 
are worried! We do not believe that our 
industry is expendable nor do we regard 
lightly the loss of jobs for 19,000 persons 
and the loss of business for 772,000 
spindies and 18,591 looms. The only an- 
swer is the imposition of a quota by the 
Legislative Branch of our Government. 
The American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute has proposed this quota to permit 
Japan to export to the United States an 
amount of 150 per cent of their average 
exports to us during the years 1951-1954. 
We plan to fight for this quota, and re- 
iterate, we plan to fight for these jobs 
and these orders. It is going to be a hard 
fight and we need your help. I know we 
can count on it 





Report Shows, Kansas City 
ideal For Container Board Plant 


Kansas City affords a good potential 
location for a mill producing container 
board and boxbeard for the manufacture 
of paperboard boxes, according to a study 
completed recently by the Midwest Re- 
search Institute, Kansas City, Missouri. 

A thorough market study conducted in 
the Kansas City area by the Midwest staff 
revealed that present container board 
and boxboard mills are producing only 
about 409 tons per day, while demand for 
such products is approximately 1,200 tons 
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per day. Furthermore, it is pointed out 
that the demand for boxes may be ex- 
pected to keep pace with the swiftly in- 
creasing industrial, wholesale and retail 
activities of the area. The estimated 
deficit in production is considered a mini- 
mum, Midwest points out, because the 
production figure is based on rated daily 
capacity, which is generally in excess of 
actual operations, and because the con- 
sumption figure fails to reflect some pro- 
duction of boxes by plants not classified 
in the box industry. 

According to the study, the paper in- 
dustry, which includes the production of 
both paper and paperboard, ranked fifth 
in the Kansas City area as a “deficit” in- 
dustry; that is, as an industry for which 
consumption exceeds production. Produc- 
tion was estimated at $20 million with 
demand close to $207 million, leaving a 
deficit of $185 million. 


Waterway Advantages 
(Continued from page 33) 


plates are stiffened with serrated angle 
pieces. There is a twe-foot air space be- 
tween the bottom plating and the inner- 
bottom of the hull 


The barges were approved by the U. S. 
Coast Guard and the American Bureau 
of Shipping. Each vessel is equipped with 
two anchors, chain, windlass, davits, oil- 
burning navigation lights and other ac- 
cessories to comply with regulations for 
coastwise operations. 

A new %4-foot sea-going tug, the 
“Sharon Lee,” is used by Mechling for 
the Gulf towing job. With a single screw, 
driven by a 1000-horsepower diesel-elec- 
tric motor, the tug has no difficulty 
towing two of the 195-foot Dravo barges 
on the 550-mile deep water leg of the 
route. 

The first barge, connected to the tug 
by a steel cable, rides 1800 feet behind 
the power vessel. The second barge is 
towed on a nylon hawser 1200 feet 
astern of the first barge. Average time 
for the trip to Tampa from New Orleans 
is four days 

When the tow arrives at Eggmont 
Key, the entrance to Tampa Bay, the 
barges are moved into push-towing posi- 
tion by the tug for the remaining 40- 
mile journey up the Tampa Ship Chan- 
nel to unloading piers. 

Grain and sludge are removed from 
the barges by vacuum-type unloading 
equipment. Other cargoes are discharged 
by cranes with clam shell buckets. Com- 
modities are distributed to users within 
a 150-mile radius of Tampa. 





Tire and Rubber Firm Announce 
New Plant Site at Magnolia, Ark. 


Officials of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company of Akron, Ohio, in a joint state- 
ment with the Magnolia Chamber of 
Commerce, announced that they would 


begin a new operation at Magnolia, Ar- 
kansas. 

The Firestone Company leased the for- 
mer N. & W. Industry Cotton Mill Build- 
ing from the Columbia County Industrial 
Development Corporation, which recent- 
ly was organized to purchase the build- 
ing at a cost of $220,000. 

No details of the operation were re- 
leased by the Firestone people other than 
the plant would initially employ approxi- 
mately 100 people and as the production 
schedule increases 250 people would be 
employed, and in the long range plan- 
ning approximately 600 people would be 
employed. 


Celanese Closing Hopewell Plant 
Moving Operation to N. C. 


An official of the Celanese Corporation 
of America announced plans to close the 
huge concern’s Hopewell, Virginia, plant, 
a major installation in that industrial- 
ized city for more than 20 years. 

K. C. Loughlin, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the firm’s textile divi- 
sion, said Celanese expects to close out 
the operation by mid-Summer next year. 
It will be moved to Charlotte, N. C., and 
consolidated with a growing develop- 
ment there. 

Some of the 330 local employees will 
be transferred to Charlotte, a_ local 
spokesman said, and others may be ab- 
sorbed into Celanese plants elsewhere. 

Celanese’s plan to quit Hopewell 
caught local governmental officials by 
surprise. But the announcement was fol- 
lowed by an immediate expression of in- 
terest on the part of another large firm, 
the Reynolds Metals Company, of Rich- 
mond. 

Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., president, said 
he would take a look at the plant Cela- 
nese will leave behind. “We might be able 
to do something with it,” he said. 

Noting Reynolds’ already announced 
plan to construct a $3,000,000 aluminum 
extrusion plant in Chesterfield County, 
the metals firm president said: “Maybe 
we could put our extrusion plant there 
{in Hopewell].” 

Reynolds Metals operated a cargo as- 
sembly facility in Hopewell during World 
War II. 


New Edition, Industrial Alabama 
Lists All Manufacturers 


“Industrial Alabama,” the 1955 edition 
of the directory of Alabama manufactur- 
ers, has been published and is ready for 
distribution by the Alabama State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

This is the only complete listing of 
industries published in Alabama and ir 
another service of the State Chamber 
which has issued a new edition of the 
directory about every three years since 
it was organized in 1937. 

State Chamber members and others 
needing additional copies of Industrial 
Alabama may order them from the State 
Chamber in Montgomery. The price is 
$5 a copy. 
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How to Choose Salesmen 


(Continued from page 26) 


must be able to make friends—and keep 
them! As the saying goes, he must “wear 
well.” 

He must build up a personal “follow- 
ing,” and, to do that, he must have an 
extremely helpful disposition based on a 
very thorough knowledge of his prod- 
ucts. He must encourage his customers 
to “lean” on him. The more they “lean” 
on him the more “dependent” they are 
on him—and the stronger a hold he has 
on them. 

In addition, as his success will be in- 
fluenced much more by the number of 
his orders than their size, he must work 
a lot harder, make more calls, exploit the 
law of averages to capacity. His “special- 
ty” brother is in an entirely different 
position. To sell effectively, he must be 
what is called a “creative” salesman—as 
opposed to the “order-taker” type who is 
more at home in “staples.” 

The “specialty” man must be mentally 
very alert to size up his prospects, get 
his ideas across clearly and forcefully, 
scotch objections smartly, make a good 
impression and, of course, close the sale. 
Because he is so frequently meeting 
strangers, the “specialty” man needs a 
very attractive personality which must 
register quickly. And he must be a past 
master in the Art of Tact. 

Some men seem to be born tactful. 
Others ever acquiring it. To the end of 
their days they march mournfully from 
one gaffe to the next. 

The same applies to inspiring confi- 
dence which is the bedrock of all success- 
fvl “specialty” selling. In view of the 
“pioneer” nature of his work, the “spe- 
cialty” man must be able to create con- 
fidence very quickly and, while it lasts, 
take full advantage of it. 


Don't Take "No" For An Answer 


If we were asked what, in our opinion, 
is the key qualifications for competent 
salesmen in 1956, we would reply with- 
out hesitation—the inability to take “no” 
for an answer. Put  politely—simple 
dogged persistence. Or crudely—a good, 
thick hide. With a brass neck thrown in 
for good measure. 

As over-production creeps steadily into 
every nook and corner of business, while 
purchasing power and consuming capac- 
ity lag behind, it is obvious that the best 
salesman in the world with the best prod- 
ucts in the world are going to get more 
and more unavoidable turndowns. 

The cperative word is “unavoidable.” 

Unless they are led by dynamic sales 
managers bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm, and unless they possess uncommon 
backbone, as well, this continual chorus 
of “no” is going to have a weakening 
effect on their morale. The “men” will 
then be separated from the “boys”—the 
genuine “drummers” from the “order- 
takers”—the hard-bitten hucksters from 
the store clerks. 

Sure, we'll still need the Social In- 
stinct, the Trading Instinct, and the 
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Competitive Instinct. Plus the capacity 
to build a “following,” “wear well,” be 
helpful, and work hard. And we'll need 
to be quick-thinking, fast-talking person- 
ality boys with lots on the ball. 

But—more than anything else—we 
shall need good, old-fashioned, pig-headed 
persistence to hold our own in the ex- 
citing second half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury! 





Chemical Rubber Plant 
Planned for Beaumont, Tex. 


Plans for the construction of the first 
full-scale plant for the manufacture cf 
“Hypalon” chemical rubber at Beaumont, 
Texas, were announced by the Du Pont 
Company. 

The new production facility will be lo- 
cated at Du Pont’s Beaumont Works 
which started operation a year ago with 
the manufacture of methionine, an essen- 
tial amino acid used as a poultry feed 
supplement. 

“Hypalon” chlorosulfonated polyethyl- 
ene is a synthetic rubber developed by 
Du Pont research. Limited quantities for 
trade evaluation and market develop- 
ment purposes have been supplied by an 
interim plant at Belle, W. Va. 

The outstanding characteristics of 
“Hypalon” are its color stability and re- 
sistance to heat, chemicals, oxidizing 
agents, and weather, the company states. 


It is particularly suitable for use in white 
sidewall tires, wire coverings, floor cov- 
erings, chemical tank linings, hose, belt- 
ing, and protective coatings. 

Scheduled for completion during the 
first part of 1957, the new plant will con- 
sist of two new manufacturing buildings 
and a single-story warehouse. Additions 
and alterations to existing power and 
service facilities at the Beaumont Works 
will also be made. 

Approximately 200 men will be em- 
ployed during the peak of construction. 
When completed, about 70 men will be 
required to operate the new plant. 


Shipbuilding Firm Expanding 
Decatur, Ale.. Yards and Ways 


Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., announced 
last month that it will break ground 
“within 30 days” on an approximate $150,- 
000. expansion at their Decatur plant. 

The move is expected to increase a nor- 
mal 200-man working force by about 5 
per cent during the first and second quar- 
ter of 1956, according to John B. Kropp, 
Ingalls’ general manager in Decatur. 

This current expansion is the first 
phase of a three-phase, long-range pro- 
gram planned ultimately to provide the 
local branch of the big industry with a 
second fabricating plant and a floating 
drydock. The new construction in De- 
eatur will enable the firm to handle an 
increased amount of barge work. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


A. Cabell Ford, Director of Sales for 
Southern Lightweight Aggregate Corpo- 
ration with main offices in Richmond, 








Thomas E. Parrish 


Virginia, announced the appointment of 
Thomas E. Parrish as sales representa- 
tive of the firm. 

Parrish, a native of Virginia, received 
his degree in architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was born in Ports- 
mouth and attended Woodrow Wilson 
High School there and Fork Union Mili- 
tary Academy at Fork Union, Va. 

A veteran of four years in the Air 
Force as pilot; he majored in engineering 
and architecture at North Carolina State 
College before transferring to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


R. G. Richards is appointed assistant 
construction sales manager at the Rich- 
mond, Va., branch for the Construction 
Machinery Division, Tractor Group, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 


He was formerly a construction ma- 


chinery salesman at the Atlanta, Ga., 
branch where he joined the company in 
1%4. . ee 


B. H. Crosland of Springfield, Mo., for- 
mer assistant chief engineer of the Frisco 
Railway, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer for maintenance of way, E. L. An- 
derson, chief engineer, announced re- 
cently 

AS assistont chief engireer, Crosland’s 
work has consisted primarily of mainte- 
nance of way supervision, Anderson said. 
The appointment is effective now, and 
his headquarters will remain at Spring- 
field. 

Anderson also announced the appoint- 
ment of G. A. Honey, former assistant 
superintendent-roadmaster of the A. T. & 
N. Railroad, a Frisco subsidiary, as super- 
intendent of construction for the Frisco. 
Honey's temporary headquarters will be 
at Memphis, Tenn., where he will super- 
vise construction of Frisco’s new $10,- 
000,000 Tennessee Yard, near Capleville, 
construction of which got underway two 
months ago 

7 . . 


Appointment of Westley E. Timmcke as 
Southern Regional Manager for the War- 
ner Electric Brake & Clutch Company, 
Beloit, Wis., was announced by Norman 
K. Anderson, Vice-President—Sales. 

Anderson said Timmcke will be located 
at 1335 La Vista Rd., NE, Atlanta 5, Geor- 


gia. Timmcke joined Warner in 1953 and 
has since been with the application en- 
gineering staff. 

. _ 7 

R. F. Ourednik has been appointed Per- 
sonnel Director of Noland Company, Inc., 
with headquarters in Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Lloyd U. Noland, Jr., President. 

Ourednik comes to this newly-created 
post from Roanoke where he has served 
as Manager since 1953. Except for a leave 
to serve in the Armed Forces of our 
Country (1942-1946), he has been with 
the company since 1930. His service also 
includes managership of the company’s 
Columbia, S. C., Jackson, Miss., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn., branches. 

Carl W. Whaley, formerly Manager of 
the Noland Operation at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, replaces Ourednik at Roanoke. 
Whaley became associated with the com- 
pany in 1940 at Birmingham, Alabama. 


In 1943 he entered the U. S. Army, re- 
turning to the company in 1946. In 1951 
Whaley relieved R. F. Ourednik as Man- 
ager of Noland, Jackson, Mississippi— 
which post he relinquished upon moving 
to Roanoke. 

At the same time the appointment of 
John W. Doggett, Jr., to succeed Carl 
Whaley at Jackson, Mississippi, was an- 
nounced. 

_ e = 

James W. Corbett has been appointed 
Office Manager of the Dunean Plant of 
the Synthetics Division of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., according to an announcement 
by Charles L. Tidwell, Manager of the 
local plant and the Watts Plant of the 
Division located at Laurens, S. C. 

Mr. Corbett comes to Greenville from 
Shelby, N. C., where he was Office Man- 
ager for the Cleveland Plant of the 
Stevens Synthetics Division. 

Mr. Corbett is a native of Alamance 
County, North Carolina. He graduated 
from Elon College in North Carolina. For 
twenty-four years he has served in vari- 
ous capacities with Stevens Plants. 

= * . 


Three promotions in the organization 
of the Charlestgn mill of West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company were an- 
nounced by L. Frank Thompson, mill 
manager. 

William W. Stuart has assumed the 
position of commercial manager. 

A. Lincoln Burns has become personnel 
manager. 

A. E. Moorer, dr., formerly personnel 
manager, has been promoted to the job 
of market analyst. 


Mr. Joseph Brock recently joined the 
Atlanta Paper Company as a salesman 
in the Bottle Master Division. He will 
work out of the $t. Louis, Missouri, of- 
fice. Mr. Brock formerly was associated 
with the Nehi Corporation. 

Mr. John Forshtay, formerly of the 
Tallahassee saies office, has been’ trans- 
ferred to St. Paul, Minnesota. His terri- 
tory will be covered by Mr. Glenn Davis 
out of the Columbus, Georgia, office. Mr. 
Davis recently has been promoted to sales- 
man. 

The firm is happy to announce the pro- 
motion of Mr. John Watkins to an execu- 
tive pesition in the Bottle Master Divi- 
sion. Mr. Watkins, formerly salesman in 
the St. Paul office, will be working in 
Atlanta Paper Company’s home office, 
Atlanta, Georgia, under Mr. Robert 
O'Hara, Manager of the Bottle Master 
Division. 

7 . . 

D. J. Stark, who was recently named 
plant manager for Escambia Bay Chem- 
ical Corporation, has assumed his new 
duties at Pensacola, Florida, where the 
company has a multi-million dollar petro- 
chemical plant under construction, it was 
announced by M. A. Abernathy, president 
of the firm. 

From 1951 until joining Escambia Bay 
Chemical Corporation, Stark was man- 
ager of the National Petrochemicals Cor- 
poration plant at Tuscola, Ill. For a num- 
ber of years prior to that time he was 
chief technologist and department man- 
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ager in charge of catalytic cracking for 
Shell Oil Company at its Montreal, Can- 
ada, plant. 

-_ e 8 

Nicholas P. Oglesby has been appointed 
Chief of the Construction Equipment 
Section at the Corps of Engineers’ Re- 
search and Development Laboratories, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. He succeeds Richard C. 
Navarin, who recently became assistant 
head of the Mechanical Equipment 
Branch. 

Oglesby served as a test engineer and 
later as a project engineer prior to his 
appointment. A native of Wytheville, Va., 
he attended the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute and Catholic University. 


Appointment of William G. Livingston 
as Staff Assistant to the Treasurer in 
charge of the newly created Special 
Studies Section of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of The Chemstrand Corporation, 
was announced by Howard C. Greer, 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Livingston has been in charge of 
the Chemstrand nylon yarn plant cost 
accounting at Pensacola, Florida. In his 
new assignment, he will be responsible 
for accounting and financial studies and 
reports needed in connection with major 
research and development projects. He 
also is responsible for the compilation 
and reporting of construction costs on 
projects carried out under the supervi- 
sion of the director of engineering. Mr. 
Livingston, for the time being, will con- 
tinue to reside in Pensacola. 


Branch M. McNeely, Jr., has joined 
the Development and Research Division 
of The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., as a member of the Texas Technical 
Field Section with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, according to an announcement by 
Donald J. Reese, Assistant Manager of 
the division. 

> > . 

Donald H. Andreas, former general 
agent of the Omaha, Neb., traffic office 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company (Frisco), has been appointed 
general agent of the Memphis office effec- 
tive November 1, J. W. Tipton, general 
freight traffic manager, has announced. 

He will succeed Harlan J. Key who has 
been promoted to traffic manager of the 
Pittsburgh office in moves being made as 
part of a new program of opening five 
regional offices throughout the country. 

e a 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
announces effective October 15, 1955, 
Cc. M. Liewellyn, Jr., is appointed Indus- 
trial Geologist, with office at Wilmington, 
N. C. 

Also effective October 10, 1955, R. D. 
Beasley, is appointed Freight Service 
Agent, Albany, Ga. 

a a * 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
announces effective October 1, 1955, Mr. 
John F. Nesbit, Jr., is appointed Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent, Norfolk, Va., with 
offices at 141 Granby Street. 

& o -_ 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 

pany announced effective October 17, 


1955, Mr. Cecil C. Vaughn is appointed 
General Agent at Anniston, Ala. 

The following appointments, effective 
November 1, 1955, were also announced: 

Mr. Claude H. Ryan, District Freight 
Agent, Miami, Fila. 

Mr. George 8S. Finnegan, Traveling 
Freight Agent, Miami, Fla. 

In addition effective November 1, 1955, 
Mr. Lee Roy E. Martin is appointed 
Freight Traffic Agent, Mobile, Ala. 

. +. . 

Wesiey Wayne Utley has been appoint- 

ed Sales Representative in the Richmond 


W. Wayne Utley 


territory for Southern Materials Com- 
pany, Inc., Raymond F. Wingo, District 
Sales Manager, has announced. 


Wingo stated that Utley’s appointment 
is of special interest to the construction 
industry because of his experience in the 
industry. His connection with the firm is 
another forward step in the expansion 
of Southern Materials’ operations and 
their services to customers. Southern 
Materials has just recently opened a new 
plant in Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Utley will specialize in sales and service 
for the residential construction industry 
in the field of sand, gravel and ready- 
mixed concrete. 

. > > 

Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, has appointed six District Managers 
to the Industrial Division: in Boston, 
Arthur J. Bukovich; in Buffalo, Paul An- 
derson, Jr.; in Birmingham, Sidney S. 
Keywood; in Pittsburgh, Richard P. 
Schell; in Detroit, Stuart W. Trainer; 
in Dallas, Wayne H. Green. Henry F. 
Sulkowski now serves as a Sales Engi- 


neer in the Minneapolis office. 
. a . 


The appointment of William Henley of 
Atlanta, Georgia, as manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative of Barry Controls Incorpo- 
rated, Watertown, Massachusetts, 
announced. 

Mr. Henley will handle the complete 
line of Barry Controls, manufacturers of 
shock and vibration isolation equipment, 
including mountings for the electronic, 
aviation, marine and industrial machin- 
ery fields. His teritory encompasses the 
states of Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 





Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., Water- 
town, Mass., announces the appointment 
of William C. Wepfer as their exclusive 
representative in the Memphis, Tenn., 
area. 

Mr. Wepfer has complete sales and 
service facilities. His address is: 640 
Harvey Road, Mernphis, Tenn. 


The opening of a new district office 
in Birmingham, Alabama, has been an- 
nounced by Century Electric Company of 
St. Louis, Missouri. The new office, under 
the direction of Mr. N. Cardella, is to be 
located at 831 North 19th Street. Mr. 
Cardelia is formerly of Century's Atlanta 
Branch Office. 

Company spokesmen stated that the 
primary purpose of the new Birmingham 
office will be to serve as a _ stock 
point of Century Motors for customers 
throughout Alabama and parts of Ten- 
nessee and Florida. The move was made 
in response to the growing importance 
of this trade area as a market for elec- 
tric motors. The new office brings to 33 
the number of Century offices throughout 
the United States 


The White Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been acquired by Thomas Industries, Inc., 
Louisville, Lee B. Thomas, president, an- 
nounced, The White Corp. is engaged in 
electronics research and development, 
mostly on contracts from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment 

All outstanding stock of the White 
Corp., headed by H. Louis White, presi-< 
dent, was acquired in exchange for 10,- 
000 shares of Thomas Industries Inc 
Class A Common Stock, Mr. Thomas dis- 
closed. The new acquisition will act as 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Thornas In- 
dustries, which currently is engaged in 
several fields 


Diebold, Inc., of Canton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of Bank Vault Equipment, safes, 
office systems, Micro Film 


and Equip- 
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ment, has announced the acquisition of 
the K. F. Cline Company, Ine., of Dick- 
son, Tennessee. The acquisition includes 
the manufacturing facilities with two 
plants in Dickson. 

Diebold is a 96-year-old business and 
has been in continuous operation for 96 
years. They employ over 2,000 people in 
their Canton plants. In addition plants 
are located in Malvern, Ohio, and Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. 

The K. F. Cline Company manufactures 
a wide line of lockers for schools, offices, 
and industrial use; a variety of steel 
shelving for use in stock rooms, storage 
rooms, and warehouses; also parts stor- 
age bins and storage cabinets. 

The President of Diebold, Mr. Raymond 
Koontz, in a statement released at Dick- 
son, Tennessee, commented that the prod- 
ucts of the Cline Company will comple- 
ment the Diebold line. He stated that 
the marketing facilities of the Cline or- 
ganization will be maintained. In addi- 
tion it is planned that the newly ac- 
quired Cline Product will be marketed 
through the nationwide Diebold and York 
Sales organization throughout the United 
States 

* - > 

The Warren Featherbone Co. of Three 
Oaks, Mich., has appointed J. Howard 
Allison and Co. of Atlanta its advertising 
agency. 

Also J. Howard Allison and Co., Atlanta 
‘advertising agency, has been appointed 
to handle the media and merchandising 
program of the Shaw Furniture Co. of 
Charlotte, N. C. Shaw manufactures 
Early American, Traditional, Provincial 
and Modern Upholstered furniture, all 
sold through decorators and department 
stores. 


Industrial Piping Supply Corp., Bes- 
semer, Alabama, has been franchised as 
distributor of Hoze-lok re-usable fittings 
for hydraulic hose, according to an an- 
nouncement of D. A, Cameron, general 
sales manager of Parker Appliance Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. J. Barry of the distributing firm 
reports that an extensive stock will be 
maintained for prompt servicing of the 
hose fitting requirements of Alabama in- 
dustry. The firm also handles Parker tube 
fittings and tube-working tools. Working 
with the distributor, to lend technical 











© Plenty of Labor, especially female 


BIG OPPORTUNITIES 
IN OUR LITTLE CITY 


assistance as needed, is Lew C. Ely, 
Parker district manager in Atlanta. 


In a move to provide improved service 
for expanding markets in the Southeast, 
The Dow Chemical Company has located 
its area sales office in the new Fulton 
National Bank Building (1714) in Atlanta. 
The office has fifty per cent more space 
than the previous office at 161 Spring 
Street Building. 

The Atlanta’ office, founded in 1950, 
services markets in Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. Its manager is Leroy C. Stewart, 
a veteran of 37 years with the company. 

An important feature of the quarters is 
completely new teletype equipment which 
links the office with all other Dow offices 
and manufacturing plants in the com- 
pany’s private network, established in 
1946 to expedite transmission of orders 
and delivery of products. 


New distributors have been appointed 
to handle the line of transmissions, 
torque converters and axles manufac- 
tured by Clark Equipment Company’s 
Automotive Division in Buchanan and 
Jackson, Mich., it was announced by 
C. H. King, vice president. 

H. A. Davis Power Equipment Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, will handle Clark’s 
automotive products in the northern half 
of Texas. A well-known distributor of 
engine drive components and accessories, 
the Davis company will provide complete 
sales and service facilities and will main- 
tain a parts inventory. 

Brunken Corporation, Ashtabula, Ohio, 
will handle the complete Clark automo- 
tive line in the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, eastern half of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 


Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., has announced the appointment of 
Benedict Engineering & Sales Company, 
2115 Eighth Avenue, South, Birmingham, 
Alabama, as representative in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and North West Florida, for 
the Rivett line of Air and Hydraulic 
Valves and Cylinders and Power Units. 

S. R. Benedict, Jr., who organized the 
Benedict Engineering & Sales Company 
in May, 1955, is a mechanical engineer 
specializing in power transmission and 
material handling. 


Kaminer Construction Company, Inc., 
of Greenville, South Carolina, is moving 


© Surrounded by Appalachian Hardwood forests 
© Abundance of electric pewer al low rates © On main line Norfolk & Western Railway 
© Center of the Great Pocahontas coal field © In a county with 100,000 population 


For other advantages, write 


WELCH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


C. H. Pletcher, Secretory 


its headquarters to the greater Atlanta 
area, continuing operations as Kaminer 
Construction Corporation at 4413 Peach- 
tree Industrial Boulevard, Chamblee, 
Georgia. 

They will continue to compete in the 
general industrial and piping field with 
the same organization and resources, op- 
erating throughout the southern states. 


BOX 367 WELCH, WEST VIRGINIA 
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ee eeanecen en ae 


NEW 
PLANTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


My ny aging 9 RS one 
Co. let contract to A. L. Bri igin 
—_ bock, Tex.. ER 4 a- 
ng. 

FORT WORTH—Rowan im Dediling C.. wir 
Bidg.. let contract to Childs Cons Co., 
2716 E. Lancaster St., at $418,600, ir ees 
building, 6200 Camp Bowie St. J. H. Wil 
liams & Co., 1407 S. Akard St., Da 

HONDO—Universal-Rundle Corp. let con- 
tract to Harwell & Harwell, Box 177, San 
Anton. for addition to factory building, at 


HOUSTON — Armco Steel Corp., Middle- 
town, Ohio, eo expenditure of an? ox 


on plants in ouston, Tulsa, Okia., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
“HOUSTON Gray 1 Tool Co. let conten, 9 to 
Tellepsen Constr. Co., 1710 Telephone 
for office buildin; and oo. building, He 
corner Ardmore gg =. Wyatt C. 


Hedri 5201 Fanni in ‘st 

ane: Seaumies * ame & Uniform 
Co. pians laundry pliant on Kress St., off 
Clinton Drive. 

Peta > ve — Maintenance Evaineering 

Coxe. 3711 Clinton Dr., received 
add tion to office building at 3711 Cl 

well & Neuhaus, 5619 Fannin St., 
a 

HOUSTON —A. Graham Scott, 2411 Times 
Bivd., Houston, Arcnt., received bid from 
Scheffe Constr. Co., 4000 Westheimer St., 
Houston, at $106,314, for office and processing 
pont | building Ss. } ae Harvey Wilson Dr. 

jazin St. Job 5554. 

HOUSTON — nae Butadiene Chemical 
Corp. let contract to Fluor Corp., Mellie Es- 

ee Bidg., for multi-million-dollar chem- 

a on 400-acre site at Lyondell Park 
side Sheldon Road. 

 BOUSTON.Uniees Gas Corporation plans 

$225,000 service center. Hamilton Brown, 2017 
West Gray, Houston, Archt. 

KILLEEN —~ Mid-Texas Telephone Oo. re 
ceived bids for new dia! exchange and 
ness office building (REA Project 597- A-San 
Antonio). Arthur Mathis, Jr.. 202 N. St. 
Mary's St., San Antonio, Archt. 

LIBERTY — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. let contract to R. B. Butler, Inc., P.O. 
Box 471, Bryan, Tex., for dial office build- 
ing, N.W. cor. Fannin & Cos. Ave. Greacen 
& Brogniez, 2126 West Alabama, Houston, 
Arcats. 

LUBBOCK—Clover Lake 
1210 Avenue received bid from Tidmore 
Constr. Co., i—Mth St., at $93,750, for 
ice cream storage, office and drive-in build- 
ing, at Avenue U at Clovis Road. ye ol Dryer, 

Jr., & Assocs., 1902 Avenue M, A 

MIDLAND — Core Laboratories, Inc., let 
contract to W. R. Grimshaw Construction 
Co., Box 1415, Odessa, Tex., at $83,000, for 
new building. Jos. F. Gordon, 4425 Green- 
ville St.. Dallas, Archt. 

MILAM & WILLIAMSON COUNTIES— 
Mid-State Telephone Co. received bids for 
145 ° miles of Gtephens lises, Project Texas 


aw BRAUNFELS — Krueger Motor Co. 
plans sales agency bvuilding. Gienn C. Wil- 
son, San Antonio, Archt. 

ODESSA—Texas Gulf Producing, Midland 
National Bank Bidg.. Midland, let contract 
to Fish Engineering Co.. M&M Bidg., Hous- 
ton, at $1,500,000, for gas plant expansion. 

PLAINVIEW — Pioneer Natural Gas Co.,. 
1005 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Tex., received 
bids for gas building. Atcheson & Atkinson, 
Sanford dg., Lubbock, Tex., Archts. 

SAN ome * W. Murray, 14 E. Beau- 
received bid from Evans & Tay- 

it $95,000 ig? apegeens a 
additions to office building. ee yg 
St. Lovett s. 


Job No. 104-55. Max D 
Jefferson St.. Archt. 
ANTONIO — Alamo Paint & Wall 
Inc.. c/o J. J. Biasiolli, Jr., —~ 
‘commerce plans warehouse 
tail show room, 711 Culebra St. Malcolm G. 
Simons, 526 Aztec Bldg... Archt. 

SAN ANTONIO—The Stewart Co.. 1401 S. 
Flores St., received bid from G. W. Mitchell, 
2002 N. St. Mary’s s.. San Antonio 12, for 
office and warehouse on 9%3-acre site North- 
= San Antonio. Bartlett Cocke, 3501 Broad- 


Archt. 
“SPRING BRANCH—Southwestern Bell Tel- 
— received bids for Homestea 
i Datiding addition, 1015 Bade. 


Dairy Foods Co., 


Paper Co., 
C 


—_ . 2401 LaBranch, Houston, Tex.. 
rents 

VICTORBIA—-Houston Natural Gas_ Co. 
ceived bids for building c Conmaan Fairchild 
& Assocs., 2626 Dallas A H 


ve., a Archts. 
WACO — Waco Investment Co 1019 
Washington Ave.. received bid ri) ($64,135 
from Jones & Willams, Box 2097, for 


building at 1019 W. ashington Ave. Spicer, 
dl bg Witt, 503 Ami Bidg., Archts.- 


VIRGINIA 


HENRICO CO.—Sutton Co., Inc., received 
bids for office building. ee. A. Heisler, 709 W. 


Grace St., 
nia xe & Telegra 


Ri 
LURAY—Vir 
Co. received 
Coastr, Co. ton a., for dial exchange 
belidies. J ‘Stainback & Scribner, 112 Third 
Settiottess tle. Va., Archts 
‘NEWPO NEWS — Chesapeake & Ohio 


Railway ‘plans $2,500,000 expansion project 


at coal 

RADFURD—Burlington Industries, Greens- 
boro, let contract to Holt Constr. Co., Graham, 
N. C., for warehouse and office addition, 
Cireensboros A McMinn, Norfleet & Wicker, 


Greens rehts. 

RIC ONDE C. Ernst, Inc., 100 block 
Oak aa received bids for office and ware- 
house bullding. 

RICHMOND — Recony Corp., New York, 
maaufacturers of aircraft and electronic van 
air-conditioners, acquired Old Dominion Iron 
& Steel Corp. and will expand  smepmmnane 
and add further facilities to —_ 

ROANOKE—Old Dominion 5 Ware- 
house, Inc., let contract to J. H. re in & Son 
at $98,500 for office and wermouse building. 
R. L. Brown, Roanoke, t.-Engr. 

SUFFOLK—Nestle Co., AWhite Plains, New 
York, to construct $2,500,000 plant on 7o- 
acre site in Nansemond County. 

WARWICK—Chesapeake & Potomac Tele 
phone Co. of Virginia received bids for bullid- 
ing, Section B. Hankins & Anderson, 2313 
W. Cary St.. Richmond, Archts.-Cons. Engrs 

WINCHESTER—United States Flat Glass 
Corp. (newly organized), George A. Parks. 
preside nt, gt tee oad Va., let contract 
to Arthur W. Schmid Co., Pittsburgh. Pa., 
for $16,000,000 glass manufacturing plant. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA.-—Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co lans $2,200,000 expenditure 
for addition to dial service and outside plant 
facilities. 

WEST VIRGINIA — Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., Charleston. W. Va., plans 
90,000-ton primary aluminum plant: prob- 
ably at Ravenswood, where they are building 
aluminum rolling mill. 

GALLIPOLIS FERRY—Celanese Corpora- 
tion of ~~" “a grading and clearing site 
for new pia 

HUNTIN GTON—Houdaille- Hershey Corp. 
a to ; ae facilities for making auto 

um 

N—Porahontas County Indus- 
tries, Inc. to construct manufacturing plant. 

RAVENSWOO - Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., West Virginia, plans $90,- 
000,000 expansion rogram. 

WELLSBURG - ammond Bag & Paper 
Div. of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. plans 

0.000 expansion 











Special 
100—NEW | hp 1200 rpm 220/440 Volt 
Frame 204 U. S. Explosion Proofs 
Motors. $90. each 
6—300 Ampere Hobart Motor Driven 
Electric Welders Like New. 
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4790 square washer head, rolled 
thread, machine bolts, 44" x 48". 
These bolts are new and the 
threads are protected with bur- 
lap wrapping. If interested 
please contact— 


SHERMAN & REILLY 
First & Broad Streets 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Phone 7-1273 
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Q MOTORS - GENERATORS 
a TRANSFORMERS 

.) NEW + REBUILT 
































ELECTRIC 











“EQUIPMENT ¢ O 





















































%” Davis Keyseater, tools & mtr. 

28” G. & E. Shaper factory motor drive. 

#3 S Cincinnati Univ. miller, grd. bd. 
table 48” x 12” Vert. & slotting attach. 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 Commercial Trust Bidg., Phila. 












































2, Pa. 

















1000 KVA TURBINE-GENERATOR 
200-400 Th., 600°, extraction 0-40 Ib., exhaust 28.5 
in., including condenser, relief valves, voltage ree- 
ulator, differential relay protection and other aux- 
iiaries. Very carefully maintained. 

W. H. BRACKETT COMPANY 
31 ST. JAMES AVE., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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FOR USED TRAMSFORMERS 


5317 Hetzel $¢., Cincianeti 27, Obie 












































“MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


NYA 









































plete lime 
od vx 
"ss 6” and 24° x 12" crushing rolls. 

fe rane & 5 1B gover 

Used & rebuilt one & crushing machinery. 
. P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Breed $f., N. Y. 
























































® Inventions for Sale 
Write for our 


Ee ry rye gay 
be 


Ciasaiteatign Sheet of invention 
crt Thai Pindee SSnk Has 
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xe Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


108 ANGELES 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
Engineering Division 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 











nvestigations 
and 
Reports 
DESIGN e 


industrials, 


ENGINEERS 
Public Utilities, Process Plants 


Appraisals 
Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys —R eports— Design —Surervision —Consuitation 
Transportation and Trafic Probiems 
Tunneis— Bridges — Highways— Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 


HARVEY. LA 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Steam and Klectric Distribecion. Power Planw. Municipal Planning, Water Suppl, 


Bewernue Newage 
Airports, industria! Mlants 
Mam Ofice 
620 Court Stree 
Levebburs, Virginie 


and Water Treatment, 
Reporu 


netnerators. 
~ Plans — Su 


Stree end Parements, ant 


perviaion 
Branch Office 
Til West Main & 
Richmond 26. Virgiais 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consmling Engineer: 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Tratie Problems 
Industrial Mantes 
Railroads 
fubwaye 
Power Mants 


Grade Separations 
Rapresewares 
Tunteis 


Muniectpal Works 


150 NM. Wacker Drive, Chicage 6. 111 
78 MeAllister Street. San Francises, Cal 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil. Riectrical. Mecha 
teal and Sanitary Engineering Problems 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 


Coptng Engineer: 
ridges, Structures and Reports, 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering 
915 Olive Street, St. Lowis, Mo 
417 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Conmiung Engeneer: 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VALUA 
TIONS, REPORTS 
760 W. Peachtree Street, N.W 
ATLANTA, GA 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engrneer: 
Incustrial Planw— Waretouses 


Supervimon — eporus 
1150 Century Bidg.. Pittsburgh 22. Pa 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Comsmiting Engeneer 
General Stroctures 
Plant Layout 
Design investigation Quantity Survey 


1734 Melia Viste 
CINCINNATI 37, OF10 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR.. INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Complete professional services for plan 
nina, Gesien and wpervision of con 
struction of induszrial plants. hichwavs 
airports. housing, sanitary sewers and 
*uterworks. and related facilities 

Rochester, Pa.—Jackson, Miss. 
College Park. Md.—Harrisbure. Pa 





International Engineering 
Company, inc. 

BNGIN BERS 
investigations — leporus Design 
Procurement — Fieid ‘oid Raginesring 

Domestic 4 
a New Montgomery 5 
Sen Francisco 5. Caltfernis 


WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfietds - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reports . Muntetgai 
Imerovements 
Consutting Engineers 
Downers Grove, iti. 





FROEHLING a maaietmae 
laspecten Engeneer: and Chemait: 


VIRGINIA 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 

Gv — Senttery 
Mechanica: 
Reports. Plana. Supervision. 
1304 St. Poul St.. Baitimore 2. Ma 








FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—C ontractors 


HARBOR WORKS © BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND TERMINALS 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY 
233 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, 


‘A, COLOMBIA: CARACAS, 


PERU; BOGOT. 
VENEZUELA: SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL BCUADOR 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


BUILDING © HEAVY ¢ HIGHWAY e UTILITIES 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Decham, E. J. Quirtn. 
E. i. Harlow 
Piers and Rulkheads 
Foundauions, Soil Mecsanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Suppiy. Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Planta. Buildinas 
27 William Street New York 
3 William Street Newart 
Fidetity Phila. Trust Bidg. 
Phitadelonia 


Ferry Bids. San Franeciece 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Solis — Aapmait 
laspection esearce 
Tests Developmamt 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Losd Tests 


Soils Mecanies Laboratory 
1810 North 2th St. Totede 2, One 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


Tunnels. Airports 
Subways, Harbor Works. Dams, Canals 
TreaMe, Parking and Transportation 
Reports. Power. Industrial Bulldines 
Housing. Sewerace and Water Suppis 


Iirtases. Hishways 


St Broadway New York 6. WN. Y. 


JOHN J. HARTE CO. 


Engineers « Architects 


Construction Managers 


industrial Bidgs. @ Chemical Plants 


Water @ Sewer @ Gas ©@ Process 


284 Teehwood Or., Atlanta, Ga. 
New York @ Washington @ Foreign 





Rader Engineering Co. 
Water Works, Sewers. Refuse Disposal. 
Porw. Harbors, Flood Contral. Brides. 
Tunnels. Airports. 


Traffic. 

Vouncauens " TLeporu. 
Invesugadeas, Consultations 
ill N.B fad ave. Miami 32. Florids 





Harrington & Cortelyou 
Comsusseng Engeneers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 
& M. Newman Fr. M. Conair. at 
Movable and Fixed Bridges of Troe 
Fouptauions. and Related Structure 
1004 Beitumore Kansas City 6. Mo 





SANDERSON & PORTER 


CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS 
SURVEYS 





MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 





First RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Management 
Consultants 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MIAMI 





GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 


* MATERIALS HANDLING 


: ENGINEERS 
{ Over 20 Years Experience 
| 


Greenwich. Connecticut 


- HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engencer: Cowsrecsers 


Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS. GEORGIA 





Algernon Blair, Inc. 
General Contractors 


OINST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY. ALA 








Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Consractor: 

FOUNDATION BORINGS 

For Engineers end Architects 
Jectnonvilie. Florida 





PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose. ladustrial and Ornamental 


Steel. Stainless Steel. Mone! Metal. Brass, 
Copper. Bronze. Aluminum. Zinc. Lead. Tin 
Plate and al] other metals or materials 
perforated as required. and for — kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catal 


CHARLES MUNDT & ‘SONS 


JERSEY CITY, MN. J. 


408 Jonnsten Ave... 


“2 @°@°0°@: 
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EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


























POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 








Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


769 Hemphill Ave., N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 





CREOSOTE © WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 








CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 

















Phone: RE 9-8911 


QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING - 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 


2520 Eest Hagert Street 


Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





TREATING PLANTS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. © 





NORFOLK, VA. 

















LAMORGA 


PIPE €& FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
























"SERVING THE SOUTH'' 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 


Welded steel plate construction 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


eperating ot 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 toms per month. 














Ornamental and Industrial 


XX xX] PERFORATED 

XIX A054 We MET stock for 

Sanaa pamela 

Manhatten Perforated Metal Co. inc., 43-17 37th Si. L. 1. City, & ¥. 











SOUTHLAND 
Steel Prodi 


TTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO 
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Tank Builders for over 50 years. 


Elevated Tanks, Smokestacks, 
Standpipes, Fiemes, Steinless 
ond Aluminum Febricetion, 
Bins, Vets, Kettles, Kiers. 






























INVESTIGATE 


DAYTON, TENNESSEE 


EAST TENNESSEF—38 Mi. N. CHATTANOOGA 
SOU. RY. MAINLINE SVC. — CHOICE SITES — SOFT WATER 
— SURPLUS LABOR — COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 
BROCHURE — CHAMBER OF COMMERCE — BOX 9, DAYTON 
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INDEX FOR BUYERS —— 


Page Numbers Indicate W bere Products Can Be Found 














Architects Galvanizing ............13, 14, 49, 63 Rope (Wire) 


Brass Products ; Grating (Steel) ...........20,55, 59 Screens . 


Bridges Lumber (Creosoted) . ...-- 63, 65 Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) .. 


Buildings (Steel) 3 Lumber (Salt Treated) .......63, 65 Sites (Industrial) 


Business Consultants Machinery (New and Second- 4, 12, 14, 15, 18, 51, 60, 63 


Hand) ; ay 
Chemists Slings (Wire Rope) 


Management Consultants 
Concrete (Lightweight Steel Fabricating 
Structural) 3 Masonry Units 


Steel Products 
Conduit (Non-Metallic) Metals (Non-Ferrous) 


Steel (Stainless) ... 
Constructors ; Perforated Metals 


Structural Steel ........14, 17, 63, 64 
Cantsoctere Petroleum Products . 


; Tanks and Towers 
Doors (Rolling Steel) : Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) .63, 
Dredging Contractors Pipe (Cast Iron) Telephone Service . 
Engineers ; Professional Directory ; Treads (Stair) .... 


Flooring (Steel) : Railroads . Water Supply . 


Flooring Resurfacers Roofing and Siding ... ; ; Wire Rope Slings ... 


Every Kind 
E L Quick Delive 
BARS—corben & coy, hetrelled — SMBETS—het & cold relied, meny -2O*OPH T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants ct New Vork + Boston > Phitedelphio 
& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax types & coctings. Charlotte, N. C. + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh + Buffalo + Chi- 
for axles, ete. eal al cago * Milwaukee « St. Lovis - Los Angeles » Son Fr * Spokane + Seottie 
STRUCTURALS — beams, chon- structure! 


ee REIMPORCING—bors & occess. 
MLATES—Mony types including, §— g anarry mares 

ebrosion resisting, Intend 4.Wey 

Satery Plate, ete. MACHINERY & TOOLS 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 




















| _CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 
Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 
Docks for Ocean Vessels 


| 











AVOID THIS... 


PESTRUCTION 

CAUSED BY ACIDS, 
GREASES, OILS & 
Severe Abrasion 


Repair your floors with 


STONHARD STONPACH 


APPLIED AS THIN AS 2 INCH... 


STONPACH resists disintegration and withstands hard 
usage 365 days a year—-24 hours a day! All ingredients 
come complete in one container, ready to use! Write 
today for full details. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials since 1922 
498 Stonherd Bidg., 1396 Spring Garden S?., Philadelphia 23, Pa 








PERFORATED METALS= 


. FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


The “Ornamental” light-gauge designs here 
illustrated are only a few of the many you 

can choose from in our new Catalog 39 and 

we are always pleased to quote on original Se 
designs or special work of any kind. a a 
For larger unit-openings, using metals up to 

%” im thickness, we offer a wide variety of 
equally attractive designs in our Catalog 36 

en Di d Archi 1 Grilles. 








Send us your blueprints. We are equipped 
to fabricate special sections to any desired 
extent and welcome opportunities to make 
money-saving suggestions. 


PIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 42 WixnlMINS PENNA. 
tonne Yon Gaalied Higken te ae 
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HOW BIG IS YOUR 


ROOF PROBLEM? 


Large or small, there’s a specifi 
cation to fit your needs in the 
Ruberoid Built-Up Roofing 
Specification Book. Whatever 
type roof you require — smooth 
surface asbestos, coal tar pitch 
gravel and slag surfaced Bitu- 
men, you will find all the an- 
swers there. 

Easy to use, the Ruberoid 
Built-Up Roofing Specification 
Book is a handy reference for 
all your roofing problems, It also 
contains working details for 
many different types of flashing 
and eave construction, 


If you don't have a copy, 
write: 


Ihe RUBEROID <. 


Executive Offices 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y 


ASPHALT AND ASBESTOS 
BUILDING MATERIALS 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
Agency—Alert Adv. Agency 


POWER CO. 
Agency—Sparrow Advertising Agency 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION... 19 
Agency-—Advertising Engineers 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIV., U. S. STEEL 
corp. 


Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 45 
Agency-—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc 


ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY .. 


Agency—-Lowe & Stevens, Inc 


andes 


BAKER, INC., ee ae 


BETHLEHEM STEEL C a 
Agency—Jones & , AE “Ine 


BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON ...... 
BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Agency—Gordon A. Pih! & Associates 
BRACKETT CO., W. H. ones 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. 
BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURORD, HALL & SMITH 
BUTLER MFG. CO. 


Agency— Aubrey 


1 nley Marley , & 
Hodgson 


sims 


CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. . 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY .. 
igency—Russell T. Gray, Inc 


CITIES SERVICE CO. . 
igency—-Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


CONNORS STEEL Div. . 
Avency—Robert Luckie & Co 


DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 
DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. . 
DAYTON, TENNESSEE 

DE LEUW, CATHER & CO. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
Avency— Frederick 3. 


DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 


G varr ahan 
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ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. .. we 
Agency—Storm Advertising Co 

ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Agency—S. C. Baer Co 

EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY .. 


FIRST RESEARCH CORP : 
Agency—August Dorr Adve rtising, 


FISHER COMPANY, ADAM ... 1 
Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulls Advtg 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. can 
Agency— Victor A. Smith 


PROEHLING & ROBERTSON ... : «+ 
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GEMAR ASSOCIATES 


GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency—Atkin-Kynett Co 


GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY .. 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 


stlitins 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY .. 
HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 

HARRIS, INC., PREDERIC R. ............. 
HARTE CO., JOHN J. 

HEINEKEN, W. P. 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
Agency —G. M. Basford Co, 


HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELS 


nbn 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC & SUPPLY CO. 


INDUSTRIAL eee corp. 
Agency —J Dewey 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 


tibiae 


KERRIGAN aes wenns, inc. 
Agency—4 Clark, Ine. 


KINNEAR MFG. co. 
{ Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


iyvency 
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MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Agency —Anderson, Inc 


MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. 
METALPLATE CO. 

MIDWEST STEEL CO. 

MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


—_N— 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 
wprear STEEL CORP. 
ye7 aap-Orr Co 


“7 & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
: Houck & Company 


NORTH CARCLINA DEPT. OF 
CONSERVATION & 


DEVELOPMENT 
Agency Bennett Advertising, Inc 


—o— 


O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J. .. 
OLES ENVELOPE CO. 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 


PARSONS. BRINCKERHOFF, HALL & 
MACDONALD 


— WIRE & 1RON WORK 
d Lessing PA won ARE Co 
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RADAR ENGINEERING CO. 
RESALE DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES .... 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 


RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross 


RYERSON & SON INC., J. 
Agency—Calkins & iN ANG —Carlock- 
McClinton & Smith 
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ST. PETERSBURG (FLA.) CH. 
Agency—Alfred L. Lino Py Assoc. 


SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 
Agency—Gibbons Advertising Agency 


SCOVIL MFG. CO. 
Agency—Robothem & Peck, Inc. 


SEABOARD AIRLINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Agency—The Caples Co. 


SHERMAN & REILLY 
SNARE CORP., FREDERICK 


a LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE 
Agency—Cabell Eanes, Inc. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING DIV. OF 
ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO. 
Agency—Paxson Advertising, Inc. 


STONHARD CO. 
Agency—Philip Klein Advertising, Inc. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


—T 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON Div. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


ihe 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 
U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc 


U. S. STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn 


VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


—we— 
WATERTIGHT UNDERGROUND CONDUIT .. 


WELCH, LA., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE .. 
WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES ... 
WIEOMAN & SINGLETON, INC. 


LSON 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 
WISCONSIN MOTOR CCRPORATION .... 
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THE BETHLEHEM 
TORPEDO SLING 


Because of their flexibility and strength, 
Torpedo slings are excellent for han- 
dling cumbersome loads like this one. 


In many plants using wire rope slings, the Bethlehem Torpedo is 
number one choice over all other types. It meets so many basic lifting 
needs, and you've never seen an easier sling to handle! 

The Torpedo is a sling with several advanced features of design, 
including a special method of fabricating the eye-loops. The necks of 
the loops are reinforced by rugged steel collars with a grip that never 
loosens. These collars supplement the holding power of the loops, so 
that the sling has Aigher strength than the conventional spliced type. 

You'll find, too, that the Bethlehem Torpedo is flexible, even in the 
largest sizes. It bends easily around the contours of the load, and 
adjusts itself to crane hooks of every shape 

The uses for this sling are so numerous that we furnish it in many 
different sizes. Diameters range from \% in. to 2 in. Most of these can 
be purchased from stock, but if your particular size requires a special 
order, it can be handled promptly. If you would care for complete 
information, please phone or write our nearest office. 


eee 
To avoid scratching machined surfaces, Torpedo slings con 
be furnished with o neoprene jocket os shown here. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pocific Coos 
Steel Corporation. Fxpeort Distributor Bethlehem Steel Export Corporeten 


BETHLEHEM WIRE ROPE SLINGS 
MAKE THE TOUGH LIFTS EASY 


cS 





Rolling Steel Doors 


Manually, Mechanically, or Electrically Operated 


lf you want real protection, long life, and convenient, timesaving 
operation, you can’t beat the quick action of a good power oper- 
ated rolling Steel Door. No other type of door can match their 
compactness in operation . . . the vertical roll-up action of the door 
curtain occupies no usable space either inside or outside the open- 
ing—and, there are no overhead tracks or other obstructions to 
interfere with material stacking or crane handling adjacent to 
door openings. A quick-opening, quick-closing Mahon Power 
Operated Rolling Steel Door will save valuable space and 
valuable time in any type of opening. In addition, Mahon Rolling 
Steel Doors are permanent—their all-metal construction assures 
manon a lifetime of trouble-free service, and provides maximum pro- 
yey tection against intrusion and fire. They require less maintenance, 
too, because, when the door is open, the interlocking steel curtain 
is rolled up above the opening safe from damage. When you 

select a Rolling Steel Door, check specifications carefully . . 
you will find extra-value features in Mahon doors—for instance, 
the galvanized steel material, from which the interlocking curtain 
slats are rolled, is BONDERIZED and DIP-COATED with synthetic 
enamel which is baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. You 
will find other Mahon features in both design and materials 
that add up to a greater over-all dollar value. See Sweet's 
Files for complete information, or writ for Mahon Catalog G-56. 

MAHON STANDARD 

POWER OPERATOR 970-P THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY «+ Detroit 34, Michigan 

Sales Engineering Offices in New York and Chicago © Kepresentatives in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Stee! Doors, Grilles, and Avtomotic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling 


Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters; insuloted Metol Wolls ond Wall Ponels; Steel Deck for 
Roofs and Partitions; Permanent Floor Forms, ond Electrified Cel-Beam Floor Systems. 


et pape: 
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| ROLLING STEEL doOORS SHUTTERS AWN GRILLES To MEET Evtry REQUIREMENT 


MAHON 





